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Rees INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL.— 
The GALLERY for the Exhibition and Sale of@he 
Works of British Artists IS OPEN daily, from Ten in 
the morning till Five in the evening, Admission 1s.; 
Catalogues 1s. WILLIAM BaRRARD, Keeper. 


ARt- UN ice OF LONDON. 
The Artists who kindly submitted DESIGNS for 
the DEVICE required by the Society, are informed that 
the Committee have selected a Drawing by Mr. F. R. 
PICKERSGILL; and that the other Designs, together 
with the letters, unopened, may be obtained by their 
Authors, on ya r: the ng 
£0. GopWIN, Jun., 
Lewis Pocock, } Hon. Secs. 
Office, 73, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, March 1842. 
BRISTOL SOCIETY OF 

HE EXHIBITION of the - 

for 1842, WILL OPEN, on April, at 
the Bristol ical Institution, Park-street. 
Pictures will be received up to the 9th instant. 
London Artists will please to observe, that Mr. Green, 
of Charles-street, Berners-street, Collects and Packs 
Pictures for the Society. 

An ART-UNION, under distinguished Patronage, 
is established in connexion with the Exhibition. 
Ros. Tucker, Secretary. 


OYAL ACADEMY, Trafalgar-square. — 
NOTICEto ARTISTS.—All WORKS of PAINT- 

ING, SCULPTURE, or ARCHITECTURE, intended 
for the ENSUING EXHIBITION at the ROYAL 
ACADEMY, must be sent in on MONDAY, the 4th, or 
by Six o’clock in the evening of Tuesday, the 5th of 


Aprit inst., after which time no work can possibly be 
ave 
















received, nor can any works be received which 
already been publicly exhibited. 

The other regulations necessary to be observed may 
be obtained at the Royal Academy. 

Henry Howarp, R.A., Sec. 

Every possible care will be taken of works sent for 
exhibition ; but the Royal Academy will not hold itself 
accountable in any case of injury or loss, nor can it un- 
dertake to pay the carriage of any package which may 
be forwarded by carriers. 

N.B. Pictures and Drawings will be received on the 
south side of the building, and Sculpture on the north. 

The prices of works to be disposed of may be com- 
municated to the Secretary. 


LECTROTINT; or the Art of making 
Paintings or Drawings in such a manner that, by 
the Electretype Process, Copper Plates or Blocks can 
be obtained from them, capable, when printed from, 
after the manner of engraved plates or wood blocks, 
of yielding fac-simile Impressions of the Origin 
Paintings or Drawings, by T. Sampson; with Illus- 
trations of Textures, Brushes, &c. Published by E. 
PatmeER, Philosophical Instrument Maker and Pa- 
tentee, 103, Newgate-street, London, price 1s. 6d. 

N.B. A few copies, in royal octavo, bound in cloth, 48. 

Electrotint Portrait of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, in the act of signing a ion, by T. 
son; Two* Fruit Pieces,’ by G. Lance; ‘ herman? 
sketched from life by T. Sampson; ‘ Study of a Head,’ 
by Wilkie, by T. Sampson, and several others, just 
published by E. Parmer, Patentee, 103, Newgate- 
oes London, price 7s. 6d. India proof impressions, 
quarto, 

N.B. WANTED several sets of ORIGINAL DE- 
SIGNS, suitable for Illustrations of Popular Works. 
Arey to the Patentee before Ten o’clock any morning, 
with Specimens, 








TO THE ADMIRERS OF VAN DE VELDE. 
J ARMFIELD SMITH has a very fine 
@ PICTURE by this celebrated Master for SALE. 
May be seen at No.1, Red Lion-passage, Red Lion- 
Street, Holborn. a 


RISTOL AND CLIFTON ART-UNION, 
PATRON and PresipEnt, 
His Grace the Duke of Beaurort, 
Lord High Steward of Bristol. 
Vick-PRES) DENTS, 





The Right Worshipful the | 8. Bush, Esq. 

Mazer Rev. John les, A.M. 
The igh Sheriff J.8. Harford, Esq., D.C.L. 
Hon. F. H. F. Berkeley,| _F.R.S. 

p Ws. Miles, Esq., M.P. Pd. Miles Ba 

. W. i + M.P. | P. J. > 

A. G. H. Battersby, Esq. 

CoMMITTEE. 
C. W. Bowden, Esq. Rev. John les, A.M. 
W. D. Bushell, Esq. J. Harrison, * 
gE. , Esq. Dr. Lawrence H. 
Hi. Clark, Esq. J. Hill, Esq. 
J. Coates, Esq. F. Jarman, Esq. 
C. T. Coathupe, Esq. Q. Kennedy, Esq. 
W. Cave, Esq. J. King, ~ 4 
Rev. W. Millner, A.M. H. 8. Powell, Esq. 
A. H. Palmer, " Dr. J. A. Symonds, 
G. Cumberland, Jun., Esq. | E. Waldo, ¥ 





TreasureR.—G. A. Ames, Esq. 
SecretTary.—Mr. Robert Tucker. 

The constitution of this Association is similar to that 
of the Art-Union of London ; and an Engraving, of the 
published price of one guinea, will be presented to 
every Subscriber. The Shares are One Guinea each. 

Ros. Tucker, Secretary. 





ETCHING CLUB. 
HE MEMBERS of the ETCHING CLUB 
are now engaged in the ILLUSTRATION of 
Milton’s Poems *‘ L’ALLEGRO ” and “1L PENSE. 
ROSO,” which will be Illustrated by upwards of 
Seventy Etchings, on the same plan as “ The Deserted 
Village,” though considerably enlarged. The whole 
of the Ctub, consisting of the following Members, will 
take a part in the work :— 
John Bell, Sculptor. Frank Stone. 
C, Stonhouse. 


C. W. Cope. 

Thomas Creswick. Fred. Tayler, Mem. Soc. 
J. R. Herbert, A.R.A. Painters in Wat. Col. 

J. C. Horsley. H. J. Townsend. 

J. P. Knight, A.R.A. Thomas Webster, A.R.A. 
R. Redgrave, A.R.A. 

The publication will take place about Christmas next. 
The fo ing number of copies will be taken off, and 
the plates then destroyed. e delivery will be strictly 
according to the order of subscription. 

10 Reserved India-paper Proofs, before letters, half- 
colombier, at 13 Guineas each. 

50 py Proofs, half-colombier, with the Poems 
engraved on the plates, at 10 Guineas each. 

250 copies India paper, quarter-colombier, at 5 
Guineas each. 

The number of copies to be printed has been well 
considered with regard to the capability of the Plates, 
and that every Subscriber ay | be assured he wi'l re- 
ceive an impression in which the finer qualities of the 
Etchings shall not be destroyed. 

Subscribers’ names received by the Secretary, Mr. 8. 
Redgrave, Hyde Park Gate, Kensington Gore; and 
Messrs. Longman, Paternoster-row. 

¢>- A few of the large paper Proof Im 
of “ The Deserted Village’ remain, ar 
tained by application as above. 


essions only 
may be ob- 


ARCHITECTURAL CARD MODELLING. 
Patronised by her Most Gracious Masxsry and his 
Roya Highness Prince ALBERT. 

R. ANDREWS, of GUILDFORD, begs to 
introduce to the notice of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Public generally, a novel branch in the Fine 
Arts, viz., ARC ITECTURAL MODELLING in Card- 
board in imitation of ivory. Specimens of 
tiful Art have been submitted to the inspection of 
Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, who 
were graciously pleased to euprens their satisfaction, 
and to purchase Models of Pavilion, Brighton, 
and Saint ent, tape ee Windsor. 
Gentlemen’s modelled to ° 
Pras | My eed fy its, Messrs. Reeves and 
Cheapsid where Specimens 
be seen ; also by the Artist, 61, High-street, Guildford, 


PRIVATE VIEW FOR FOUR : 
ESSRS. HENRY GRA 3” sad. CO. 


have the honour 
EXHIBIT in their GALLEN RY, to the 
Friday, of in ean “the Me 
"ant Toate eae ‘kein, onda, een 
GRAND ORIGINAL PICTURE OF 


THE 
THE HEROES OF WA 
Assembled at Aps an oo 


BANQUET ON THE EIGHTEENTH OF JUNE, 
Most exquisitely painted by 
This maguiscent. Pictare has gimost caclusivel 
8 magnificen ure almost excl 
cupied this talented Artist nearly and eons 
tains Portraits of all the most eminent engaged 
at Waterloo, each individual Portrait having been 
painted from life on the large canvass, and not, as is 
customary, from Sketches copied into the Picture. In 
consequence of the t desire expressed Tee Arm 
gaees to view this important Painting, Mr. Knig' 
as kindly permitted this Exhibition, but only for the 
on ow a ay ow ye uel 
ickets may at their Gal Pall Mall; and 
of Messrs. Leggatt and Neville, 79 Cornhill, by an 
early application. 








man-street. 





FPEESCO, ENCAUSTIC. and TEMPERA 
‘G, — Just published, the Author, 
price 6s., and may be hed of the Artiote? Colourmen, * 
A Practical Treatise on the above, being the sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered in the years 1838-39-40. 
By EUGENIO LATILLA. The A intends 
a COURSE of INSTRUCTION in TEM 
FRESCO PAINTING, which, from the peculiar 
of the latter, will occupy ten entire da’ 
the course, Five Guineas, to be paid in advance. 


Artists and Amateurs desirous of joining, are requested 
to communicate with Mr. E. L., ah his Studio, 18, New- 


i 


i 





Just published, ony Edition, 18mo, 


, 
Fortes ber Pee Improved and E 
by Newa ical Treatises, with 
matical Analysis of the Chances of the Ly 
able Games of the day ; 
Guide to the Gam 
Sports of the Field. 
London : n, 
son ; Hamilton andCo.; Whittakerand Co. 
ene 
Marshall, 40.; T. Hearne; Cowie and Co. 
powmeas 5. ep gh : ; Capes and Co, 
H. Washbourne ; Ww ; W. Edwards; T. Allman 
and J, Thomas. Liv : J. and J. Robinson, 
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OLDSMITH’S “DESERTED VILLAGE,” 
Illustrated by the Etching Club. 

The Plates to this Work have been destroyed. Im- 

ressions of the destroyed Plates may be seen at 

essrs. Lon and Co.’s, in Paternoster-row. — 

The edition in imperial 8vo. is all sold ; a few copies, 
printed on half-colombier paper, price Ten Guineas, 
and of the Proofs before Letters, price Thirteen Guineas, 
may still be had. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


This day is published, in royal 4to., half-bound in 
green morocco, with gilt labels, price 16s. J 
KETCHES FOR RUSTIC WORK; 
incLUDING BaripoEes, PARK AND GARDEN 
Bur.pinxes, SEATS AND Furniture. 18 Plates. 
‘The Scenic Views in the Tinted style of Lincography ; 
with Descriptions and Estimates of the Buildings. 
By T. J. Ricauti, Architect. ; 
is work, in addition to the Gate-lodge, Winter- 
house for Plants, Pigeon-house, Fishing-cottage, &c. 
&e., contains a design for a Gardener’s-cottage, with 
Fruit-rooms, constructed exactly upon the principles 
advocated by Dr. Lindley, in the “ Gardeners’ Chroni- 
cle ” for Sept. 18, and Oct. 2, 1841. 
London: James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 
Now ready, post 8vo., 188., es 
ANDBOOK to the PUBLIC GALLERIES 
of ART in and near LONDON. With Cata- 
Loouks of the Picrurss, accompanied by Criticat, 
Historical, and BiograrnicaL Notices. By Mrs. 
JAMESON. 

* To each Gallery is prefixed a short historical and 
explanatory introduction, giving an account of its for- 
mation, its mace state, the days and hours when 
open to the Public,” &c. 

“ Mrs. Jameson has indulged in less of dissertation 
than we should have thought possible, producing in- 
stead, a Guide- Book of singular unity, clearness, and 
value. It could hardly be more thoroughly executed 
to keep the ——_ of its title.” —Athenzum. 

ohn Murray, Albemarile-street. 


Now ready, post 8vo., 12s., : 
ANDBOOK of ITALIAN PAINTING. 
Translated from the German of KuGLer, and 
Kdited with Notes by C. L. Easruake, R.A. 
Extract Editor’s Preface. 
“ This work is intended to supply a want long felt by 
endeavouring to acquire a knowledge of the 
ly History and ress of the Art of Painting. 
which no other English work supplies, viz., a short and 
easily intelligible guide, pointing out to the unlearned 
the style of Art—the perusal of which will 
serve asa fit -—— for a visit to the collections of 
Painting on the Continent, and in our own maga 
while the remarks it contains with reference to the 
characteristics of Schools and individual Artists, re- 
commend it as a means of forming the taste.”’ 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


Published in 4to., Price #4 10s. in French Boards; 
and on Royal Paper, 4to., with proof impressions of 
the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author,'Price #7 7s., 

TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four 
. Parts. Illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty 

Etchings from celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Ve- 

netian, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools; and 

Wood Cuts. By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 

1. On the EDUCATION of the EYE. Second Edi- 


tion. Price #1 5s. 
2. oe | — ‘appmaeaane Fifth Edition. Price 15s. 





n 
3. On LIGHT and SHADE. Fifth Edition. Price 
188. in boards. 


4. On COLOUR, Fourth Edition. Pri 1 lls. 6d. 
te ‘ rice £ 8. 6d 


ean — » og ae recommended to the Stu- 

n n vew ition of the Encyclo i 

Britannica—See the article on Drawing. —— 
James Carpenter, Bond-street. 


THE VERY CHOICE COLLECTION OF MODERN 
PICTURES OF JOHN TURNER, ESQ. an 

Y Moure. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 

at their GREAT ROOM, KING-STRERT, ST. 
JAMES’S-SQUARE, on FRIDAY, May 13, the small 
and hy | select COLLECTION of PICTURES, the 
works of the most celebrated Modern British Artists, 
collected by Joun Turner Esq., and removed 
from his late residence, Clapham Common; com- 
ing the * Rabbit on the Wail,’ the much-ad- 
mired work of Sir David Wilkie, painted for Mr. 
Turner, in 1816; @ ‘Nymph and Cupid, a beau- 
tiful work of the late W. Hilton; *The Morning 
Star,’ a highly poetical design, by Howard, R.A.; a 
most capi apa important work of Morland ; ‘ Richard 
and Saladin, two others, by Cooper, R.A. ; 
- t os by < _— Rowen by With- 

; e 0 i y 
pon et talented artist appiest efforts of the 


Burnet 
Clennell Linnell 


Allen K. Coope 
Starke Shetky ‘ 
The Collection may be viewed three 
Catalogues bad. 





Cooke 
Good 

J. Wilson 
Shayer. 


ond G days preceding 
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THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF PICTURES OF 
THE LATE ALLAN GILMORE, ESQ. 

R. PHILLIPS begs leave to announce that 

on“ TUESDAY, Aprit 12, he will have the ho- 

nour to SUBMIT to SALE by AUCTION, at his 
GREAT ROOMS, NEW BOND-STREET, by order of 
the Executors, the first portion of the Valuable and 
Extensive COLLECTION of ANCIENT PICTURES, 
selected with t liberality aud taste, a deceased, 
from many of the renowned galleries which have been 
sold during the last forty years; in particular those of 
Lucien a the Earl of Live 1, Lord Rad- 
stock, Sir W. Drummonds, and Messrs. Hibbert, 
Turner, Webb, and Sir T. Lawrence; besides anumber 
purchased during a tour which the deceased made on 
the Continent shortly after the peace. The pictures 
are all in a genuine state, uniting fine examples of the 
Italian, German, Dutch, Flemish, and French schools. 
The present portion will include many clever cabinet 
specimens of the Dutch and Flemish schools ; in parti- 
cular, the works of Cuyp, Backhuysen, V. Velde, 


Teniers, J. Steen, Ruysdael, Berchem, Netscher, and 

others, two fine Landscapes by Swaneveldt, and several 

scriptural pieces by masters of the Italian school. 
May be publicly viewed two days precomes the Sale 

and Catalogues then had at Mr. P’ 

rooms as above. 


A PRIVATE COLLECTION OF CHOICE CABINET 
PICTURES. 


illips’s office an 





R. PHILLIPS begs to announce that he 
is instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at his 
GREAT ROOMS, NEW BOND-STREET, on TUES- 
DAY, Apri 19, at One precisely, 
A CHOICE and HIGHLY PLEASING COLLECTION 
OF EIGHTY ANCIENT CABINET PICTURES, 
by distinguished Masters of the Italian, Dutch, Fle- 
mish, and French Schools, having been selected with 
judgment and taste as to subject, at considerable cost, 
y the present owner, J. Pirrar, Esq., during a long 
residence on the Continent. In icular may be 
mentioned a ‘ Virgin and Child,’ by Fra Bartolomeo, 
and a similar subject by A. del Sarto; Landscapes, by 
G. and N. Poussin; ‘ Rembrandt in his Atelier,’ by 
G. Dow, of exquisite finish; a ‘ Music-master and his 
Pupil,’ G. Terburg; a ‘ Landscape, with Horses Water- 
ing,’ Wouvermans; two by Cuyp; a‘ Landscape, and 
Cattle,’ P. Potter; a fine ‘Composition,’ by Both ; 
‘Twelfth Night,’ J. Steen ; four ‘ Scenes in Venice,’ by 
Canaletto; and other interesting works by masters of 
the highest repute. 
To be publicly viewed two days preceding the Sale, 
4 oe Rooms, as above, and Catalogues 
then had. 





MODERN WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, OF THE 
VERY FIRST CLASS. 
Y Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, at 

their GREAT-ROOM, KING-STREET, ST. 
JAMES’S-SQUARE, on WEDNESDAY, Aprit 20th, 
and following day, at One precisely, the First Part 
of the unique COLLECTION of PAINTINGS in 
WATER COLOURS, by the most eminent English 
Artists, formed by HENRY AsHLIN, Esq., and se- 
lected with distinguished taste and boundless liberality, 
chiefly from the easels of the painters, and which have 
formed the leading attractions of the exhibitions of 
several successive years in the Gallery of the Society 
of Painters in Water Colours. Among them will be 
found ‘ Plymouth Sound,’ by Turner, R.A. ; ‘Charles I. 
on Horseback, a prisoner,’ the noble work of F. Tayler ; 
the celebrated * King Arthur,’ ‘ Bridlington Pier,’ an 
‘ Crowboro h ;’ and many other of the finest works of 
Copley Fielding, and first-rate works of 

Catttermole Lance Pyne 

Chambers J. Lewis Richter 

Cox Nash Vickers 

Hunt Nestield Wright. 
ew be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues 


. CAPITAL ENGLISH PICTURES. 
y Mourns. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
at their GREAT ROOM, KING-STREET, ST. 
JAMES’S.SQUARE, on FRIDAY, May. 6, at’ One 
precisely, a COLLECTION of PICTURES, by the 
most eminent English Painters, formed by that dis- 
tinguished patron of British Art, RoneRT VERNON 
the Engle ane weme of upwards of sixty artists of 
School, among t i 
mens of the following artists nig a 
West, P.R.A, Turner, R.A, 
Sir A. Calicott, R.A. R. Wilson 
4. Maga a Uwins, R.A. 
ollins, R.A. Knight, A.R.A, Linnell 
Ge r, R.A. Webster, A.R.A. Linton 
- Daniell, R.A, Witherington,A.R.A, Liversiege 
Eastlake, R.A, Allen Pidding 
Etty, R.A, Barker Rippingill 
Fuseli Bonnington Thayer 
Hart, R.A. Mrs. Carpenter Sha 
Jones, R.A, Corbould, sen. Stanley 
Creswick Starke 
Davis Wyatt. 
Farrier 


Gill 
Offland 
Hurlstone 


Lee, . 
Roberts, R.A. 
Stothard, R.A. 
Thompson, R.A. 





ree Frazer . 
nate y be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues 
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PAINTING AND DRAWING MATERIALg, 

) | gga AND Co., 51, LONG ACRE, 

Artists’ Colourmen and Pencil Makers, 

call the attention of Artists and Amateurs to . 
New List of materials for Drawing, Painting, 

manufactured and sold by them. ke, 

used, it com. 


In addition to oa SE Sa 
urs improved 
preparing them, both for Oil and Water Colour ha! 


prises all the New Co 
OIL COLOURS of the finest i 
of the finest quali Metall 
Collapsible Tubes, Glass Tubes, oat Blades, 
WATER COLOURS in Cakes and in the Moist Sap 
(OU REPARED CANVAS for Oil P 
or ainti = 
rubber, Oil, or Absorbent grounds. ing, with indie, a 
Flemish ground MILLBOARDS and PANELS, 
VEHICLES and MEDIUMS, prepared from Siliq _ 
and Borax, in bottles and powder, after the reciperd 
_—— —~g and - —— _ | 
facgelp' um Medium, Gumptio and Prepan. | 
tion of Copal for Oil Painting. ~~ ; 
WHATMAN’S DRAWING PAPERS, London wi 
Crayon Boards, and Harding’s new pure Drawing 


Paper. 
— BLOCKS for Sketching in Oil and Wate | 
ours. ; 

SABLE and CAMEL HAIR PENCI : 
and Badger Hair Brushes. 1S, Get, Ba, 

FINEST PURE CUMBERLAND LEAD DRAWING 
PENCILS, of various degrees of hardness, at therecest 
reduction in price. 

ROBERSON AND CO. have much confidence is 
respectfully stating, that the eenaa ate 
above, and every other article connected ther 
pepe of the very first quality and at the lowest pu. | 
sible prices. 


MANUFACTORY, 51, LONG ACRE, LONDON, 


WINSOR AND NEWTON’S 
COMPRESSIBLE METALLIC TUBB’ 
TO SUPERSEDE BLADDER COLOURS 
FOR OIL PAINTING. 





and N.’s Compressible Metallic Tuba” 
P 
@ are made on an entirely novel plan, #1 
series of layers or rolls of extremely thin metal; thy 
are extremely light, yet have great strength 
ness, so that they are not liable to split and leak, si 
the case with all Tubes made on any other pian. 

By a process peculiarly original, W. and N, line 
Tube with a thin 9 membranous substance, and 
prevent the very injurious effect occasioned 
which are long kept in direct contact with @ , 
surface. The most delicate colour is thus : 
protected from any chemical action that might othe — 
wise cause its deterioration. . 

The oil colour is ejected from these Tubes in ama — 
ner similar to that in which colour is expressed fra 
the common bladder colour, by squeezing — : 
ing between the thumb and finger, so that the colows 
always kept gathered upin a compact state; her 

ue of the Tube remaining closed or 4 

ind it. i 

The bottom of the Compressible Tube is cementelt 
a manner entirely new, which gives a security to — 
Tube not before obtained, renders it inate 
for the contents to be forced out through as 
imperfect closing. 4 

W. and N. beg to apprise their Patrons thet Oe, 
new manufacture of Compressible Metallic Tube!” 
entirely original and, excepting the 
(which has been generally adapted in various cont 
vances for preserving oil colours for t 
their Tubes are not similar in their man 
of the numerous other tubes applied to the 
of oil colours now in existence. a 

They are light and portable, and may be packed pie 
safety among linenor paper. They oil e 
for any length of time, are peculiarly » é 
pensive colours, and offer the most mode ¢ 
sending oil colours to warm climates. 


The advantages of these Tubes may be thus enumer® . 


The preservation of the colour free from skins 
The cleanliness with which the art of painting ™ 
be pursued, either by artist or amateur. 
wat 


The readiness with which the colour 
from the tube without the necessity of la 


palette and brushes. : 
aetien ca ant and danger of breskiag * 
bursting. i 
Economy in use, and moderate price. 
TO BE HAD, WHOLESALE AND RETA, Af 
WINSOR AND NEWTON'S 
ARTISTS’ COLOUR MANUFA va 


38, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON. 


Price 6d. each, to be filled with colour, (Cobalt 
der, Lakes, &c., extra as usual). 
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PICTORIAL IMITATION, 


S1r,—In requesting a portion of your valuable 
space, I make no pretension to novelty ; my ob- 
ject is, in the first place, simply to advocate a 
return to modes of practice which, in a particular 
branch of Art at least, have been superseded by 
others ; and which, instead of improving the Art, 
have, I fear, in some respects, tended to its dete- 
rioration. I shall also avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of suggesting caution in the adoption of 
newly-proposed ‘“ Materials ;” but as I do not 
intend to be the cause of further controversy on 
a subject which has already occupied too many 
of your columns with but little profitable re- 
sult, I beg to assure you and your correspondent, 
to whom my remarks apply, that having thus 
fulfilled what I conceive to be a duty, I shall not 
be induced to add another word in extension of 
the argument. 

Dryden, in his admirable parallel between 
poetry and painting, truly says, “ To imitate 
nature well, in whatsoever subject, is the perfec- 
tion of both Arts; and that picture, and that 
poem, which comes nearest the resemblance of 
nature, is the best: but it follows not that what 
pleases most in either kind, is therefore good, but 
what ought to please.” And again, “ Imitation 
pleases because truth is the object of our under- 
standing, as good is of our will ; and the under- 
standing can no more be delighted with a lie, 
than the will can choose an apparent evil.” 
These, Sir, are not merely trite sayings or inap- 
plicable truisms ; they are important practical 
truths, which, although too often neglected or 
violated, have formed the governing principles of 
all those great painters who are called masters. 
Reynolds also (whose authority is still more to 
our purpose), speaking of himself, says, “ I 
always endeavoured to do my best; great or vul- 
gar, good subjects or bad, all had nature; by the 
exact representation of which, or even by the en- 
deavour to give such a representation, the painter 
cannot but improve in his art.” There is, I be- 
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which there exists so little definite agreement, and 
concerning the principles of which so little infor- 
mation is to be found in books, as that which 
relates to the art of colouring in imitation of 
nature. Even Reynolds speaks of the “ uncer- 
tainty of his procedure,” and admits, with seem- 
ing regret, that he had never been “ settled with 
respect to colouring.” 

The great difficulty in Art is the art of ana- 
lyzing nature. The most valuable, and perhaps 
the rarest qualification for the practice of paint- 
ing, is the faculty of seeing things not only as 
they actually appear, but also, as it were, analy- 
tically, through the perplexing obscurity of their 
combinations ; for it is only in proportion as we 
possess this power, that we can expect to render 
the means of imitative Art accordant with the 
means which nature herself employs. 

It appears to me that, as regards the imitation 
of nature, the circumstances which more espe- 
cially demand the consideration of a painter, are— 

First. The general light by which objects are 
rendered visible. 

Secondly. The shadows, by means of which we 
judge concerning form, projection, and texture. 

Thirdly. The colour of the general light. 

Fourthly. The colours (called local) resulting 
from the varied powers of surfaces and substances, 
as regards the decomposition, reflexion, and trans- 
mission of light. 

These circumstances would seem to comprise 
or affect whatever can be made the subject of 
imitative Art ; and it is by them we ought to be 
guided in searching for principles of imitation. 

The consideration which first presents itself to 
my mind is that mere light and shadow are inde- 
pendent of colour; and I gladly avail myself of 
the fact as a probable means of elucidating and 
simplifying operations of Art ; for there is suffi- 
cient difficulty in giving a true representation of 
form and texture in natural gradations by means 
of light and shade alone ; how much more, if the 
mind be perplexed by attempting to render, at 
the same time, and by means of a simultaneous 
commixture of pigments, another class of qualities 
materially distinct from, and independent of them. 

We know that many of the productions of na- 
ture are devoid of colour, and it is evident that if 
all things were at once deprived of the property 
of decomposing light into its constituent colours, 
and consequently of reflecting and transmitting 
any but white light, black and white would then 
be the only pigments necessary. Indeed, colours 
would then have no existence. Let us suppose 
that, immediately on our completion of a faithful 
transcript of such aspecimen of decoloured nature 
in all its gradations of tone and variety of tex- 
ture, our models at once regain the power of re- 
flecting and transmitting colour; that foliage 
resumes its vernal green or autumnal orange ; the 
sky its azure, the rose its red; and that all things 
become tinged with endless variety of appro- 
priate hue. 

What relation does our colourless picture 
now bear to its coloured models? Must we 
recommence our work on some new principle? 
By no means; we know that the change we have 
described is one of addition merely ; and could 
we but endue the various portions of our pictured 
tablet, with the same varied power of reflecting 
decomposed light with which we supposed its 
prototype to have been invested, we should have 
achieved the perfection of imitative colouring. 

As ours is not, however, a creative power, but 
an imitative and adaptive art, we are compelled 
to apply to the colourless surface of our picture 
various materials, indispensable as affording co- 
lour, although objectionable on the score of their 

ical or mechanical constitution; and we 
must obviate, as we best can, such difficulties and 
imperfections as the nature of those materials 
impose upon us. 

The illustrative case, which I have thus stated 
hypothetically, is neither unnatural nor merely 
imaginary, for it may be made the subject of 
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actual experiment with any particular model, or 
arrangement of models; and it may serve to re- 
mind us that in nature the manifestation of form, 
and also of what is called texture, is an effect of light 
and shadow merely. I think it also tends to show 
that to attempt the gps of light, shadow, 
and colour in a single process or operation, is a 
deviation from natural principles. 

The results of the mode of practice which I 
think nature herself indicates, proves how much 
the value of colour, and how many of its beau- 
ties, both of the delicate and splendid kinds, de- 
pend upon its being kept distinct from, and inde- 
pendent of, light and shade, in the conduct and 
execution of a picture. 

If what we consider a principle be really such, 
it will consist with all styles of Art, and probably 
also admit of great variety in the methods of its 
application ; it would therefore be equally pre- 
sumptuous and unnecessary to prescribe for the 
practice of any one acquainted with the properties, 
and habituated to the use, of the ordinary means 
and materials of Art. I may, however, be al- 
lowed to enter somewhat into particulars for the 
purpose of rendering my views the more intelli- 
gible to amateurs and those to whom the prac- 
tice of the Arts is new. In so doing, I shall 
avail myself chiefly of that branch of Art which 
appears to offer the clearest illustration of my 
meaning. 

Of the two great branches into which the art 
of painting is divided, the method called distem- 
per appears to be the most ancient ; and although 
it was at an early period generally superseded by 
the practice of employing pigments mixed with 
an oily or resinous vehicle, water-colour painting 
has in our own time been revived with such ex- 
tension of its capabilities, and such novelty in its 
manipulations, as to render it almost a new Art. 

Oil colours and water colours have their re- 
spective and peculiar advantages: but my pre- 
sent object is not to compare or contrast them, 
although I shall have occasion to refer to both 
for purposes of illustration. 

The early specimens of Art in water colours 
had certainly few claims to the title of paintings. 
They consisted of drawings in Indian ink, slightly 
stained or tinted with colour. We are chiefly 
indebted to the enlightened views of Dr. Munro, 
who incited Turner and Girtin to emulate the 
depth and richness of the fine specimens of oil 
painting in his possession; and still more to the 
establishment of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours for the extraordinary development of 
this delightful branch of Art; many specimens 
of which leave nothing to be desired as regards 
solidity, force, or any of the requisites of verisi- 
militude. 

There are, however, in my decided though 
humble opinion, two very important points in 
which the present prevalent style or method of 
using water colours is productive of far less satis- 
factory results than the “ old-fashioned” mode of 
procedure: I advert to the representation of at- 
mospherice space, and its concomitant quality— 
evenness of tone. Some admirable examples of 
these important and indispensable qualities, 
are to be found in the comparatively carly 
works of Girtin, Turner, Clennel, and a few 
others whose names it might seem invidious 
to mention. These are evidently mere tinted 
Indian ink, or grey drawings, as any one will be 
convinced who may attempt to copy them ; for 
their peculiarities are scarcely imitable by any 
other means than those 1 Byes were 
themselves produced. And I should be mis- 
understood as to the quality of the particular 
works to which I refer, I beg to say that they 
are neither feeble in effect, nor deficient in co- 
lour; they are such as “ stand their ground 
among some of the most forcible of the recent 
works of Turner, Prout, Bonington, and Haunt. 

Turner is one of rand few instances of 8 
scape painter completely adhering to 
old. plan of executing his effect of 
shadow, independently of colour, This is 
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more evident in his earliest productions, consist- 
ing of mere flat washes, than in those more re- 
cent works, which exhibit a most accomplished 
acquaintance with all the various technicalities 
of Art, and a power of combining them with an 
extraordinary degree of skill, taste, and feeling. 

Although you have heard much of late respect- 
ing vehicles and mediums, you may perhaps not 
be aware, that there is almost as much discussion 
amongst water-colour painters as to the vehicle 
of Turner, as amongst oil painters respecting that 
mysterious medium of Van Eyck, and with about 
the same degree of profitable results. No secret 
has in either case been discovered,simply because 
none existed, Starch, paste, rice water, and I 
know not how many similar things, have had the 
credit of certain peculiar qualities observed in 
Turner’s water-colour drawings, especially as re- 
gards a luminous bearing out of delicate tints 
without gloss. 

These peculiarities will be found to result from 
a delicately-balanced application of colour over 
the various gradations of a preparation of neutral 
light and shade, producing, with great actual 
transparency, extremely tender tones of colour, 
possessing such an appearance of solidity as to 
resemble the effect of opaque body colours. The 
value of his colour is enhanced by nothing so 
much as by the homogeneity of his light and sha- 
dow. I use the term homogeneity in opposition 
to that patchy effect which is the natural result 
of the practice which at present prevails of com- 
pounding tints and tones, lights and shades, upon 
the palette, and then placing them in a sort of 
juxta-position on the picture. I suppose the best 
recommendation of this method is the one which 
we so often hear, viz., “ it is so much more 
painter-like than the old method.” 

Pictures painted in this “ painter-like” style 
(especially landscapes), however skilfully mani- 
pulated, scarcely ever appear to recede from the 
frames in which they are placed, but frequently 
the reverse. They have, moreover, a disjointed 
and unquiet look, in spite of all the spurious 
atmosphere which washing and sponging, even to 
the verge of woolliness, is capable of producing. 

The eye of the painter, however accurate, is 
liable to be imposed upon during the process of 
compounding tints and tones. That which per 
se appears neutral, derives colour from the eye 
itself; and that which is coloured may assume a 
temporary appearance of neutralness; for we 
know that with whatever colour the eye is excited, 
its complimentary or accidental colour is trans- 
ferred to and superimposed upon the immediately 
succeeding object of vision. And so it is that 
colourless shadows derive from the eye itself that 
colour which naturally enhances the colour of 
their lights, or in other words, the colour of sha- 
dow becomes complimentary to that of its light. 

It would therefore seem a safer practice to 
“deal colour” with a neutral, previously com- 
pounded, than to encounter the conflicting cir- 
cumstances attendant on its extemporaneous com- 
position. And a perfectly homogencous neutral 
is preferable to one compounded. A tint com- 
posed of red, blue, and yellow particles, varies 
according to the nature of the light by which it 
is seen ; for instance, by candle-light the yellow 

particles lose their power; some of the blues 
look green, others grey, and the red particles 
have undue force. Whereas the carbonaceous 
blacks, seen by whatever light, are uniform, and 
they are moreover exceedingly permanent. 

On a former occasion, 1 ventured to observe 
that “ although there are dark substances enough 
in nature, and dark pigments among the rest, 
there are no such things as dark colours ;” Imight 
also have added, that whatever seems to partake 
of the nature of colour, yet is at the same time 
darker or more neutral than the secondary co- 
lours of the prismatic spectrum, may have such 
additional degree of neutralness represented in 

same way, and with the same material, as 
though it were actually shadow. If the princi- 
ple be sound, there need be no misgiving as to 
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the result of its being fairly tested by experiment 
and practice. Methods may be varied to meet 
exigences induced by the defective nature of 
materials, All that I would contend for is, 
merely that the effect of light and dark be, as 
far as possible, treated independently of colour, 
in a picture considered as a finished work of 
Art. ? 

In order to enable those who may dissent from 
my views the more easily to correct me if I be in 
error, I will suppose a picture—the material, 
water colour—the subject, landscape (and to 
render the test as secure as possible) with a light 
and cloudlesssky, the sun nearly or quite in the pic- 
ture. It is evident that to be natural, such a 
sky must be on a very light scale. There would 
still be some gradation, however tender. Now, 
I do not hesitate to say, that this sky may be 
rendered in a perfectly satisfactory manner if the 
gradations be obtained with pure black, and the 
subsequent colour will have its full value, al- 
though I am aware that a similar effect may be 
produced by a successive application of the pri- 
mary colours; but, as a general mode of practice, 
it may be done better, and with more atmosphere, 
on the black system. 

To save the valuable time and space of your 
readers, I will briefly observe, that the whole pre- 
paration for colouring such a picture as I have sup- 
posed should go considerably into detail,and would 
resemble a pale mezzotint print. On proceeding 
to colour this chiaro-scuro, it will be found that 
much of it may remain as a finished representa- 
tion of distant objects and vapoury atmosphere. 

All that has any important relation to colour- 
ing, is on this principle reduced to its most sim- 
ple elements. Colouring may, in fact, be said to 
consist merely in the application of the three 
primitives, red, blue, and yellow; or (it may be) 
also of what are termed the secondaries, purple, 
orange, and green, to a previously executed re- 
presentation of light and shade, which contains 
within itself an important, though not, perhaps, 
complete provision for the tertiary and those 
other more complex combinations of colour 
which deter the uninitiated, and render the act of 
colouring difficult and uncertain to all. 

Although I have, for the sake of more easily 
stating my views, referred only to the processes 
of water-colour painting, the principle is, as I 
have before observed, equally applicable to the 
art of painting in oil, although the manipula- 
tions, and perhaps the order of the processes also, 
may need some degree of modification, to suit 
the peculiar requirements actual or conventional 
of that description of Art. 

It is said to have been a favourite opinion of 
Titian, transmitted by Boschini, “ that whoever 
aspires to become a painter, must make himself 
familiar with three colours, and have them ready 
on his palette—these are, white, black, and red.” 

Reynolds, in his notes of a journey to Flanders, 
speaking of a portrait by Titian, says, “The 
shadows are of no colour.” 

Reynolds’ opinion, that “ a picture should look 
as though it had been prepared in one colour,” 
his ré unity of light and unity of shadow,” are all 
indications of what we may expect to find in 
their works, and what I think they actually con- 
tain. It is still, however, a question as to the 
best method of applying the principle, and one 
on which amateurs and the younger practitioners 
of Art might be materially benefited by the com- 
munications of their more experienced krethren. 

: _ The method which appears to be most con- 
sistent with principle, is similar to that of 
water colours, that is to say, painting with black 
ona white ground ; the black being gradated by 
dilution with the fluid vehicle ; the colour to be 
afterwards applied, partly by glazing, and partly 
by solid painting and seumbling. 

The objections to this method are the oily ap- 
pearance which Tesults from a small quantity of 
pigment, combined with a large proportion of 
vehicle ; and although the use of turpentine, or 
other volatile diluents, may considerably limit 
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this defect, still the deficiency of a body of 
in a considerable part of the picture would, | am 
aware (though I know not on what Principle 
be an insuperable objection to those who co. 
sider that an oil picture should posses certain 
constitutional qualities of “ im ” textur, 
surface, &c., independently of their Tegarded 
as means of imitation. . a 
A second method, and one embrae. 
ing more of those conventional requisites, with, 
tolerable adherence to principle, is that in whig 
the lights and darks, and the a gn. 
dations, are obtained by painting with black ang 
white commingled on the palette. This 
practice is also attended with its di 4 
reason of the peculiarities of many of our coloy. 
ing materials. In the first place, we know thy 
a mixture of black and white paints rather». _ 
sembles what is called lead-colour than it dog 
white in shadow; and it requires good 
ment to prevent a picture so prepared having, 
leaden appearance ; although, I believe, thy ~ 
many finely-coloured pictures have been so pm. 
pared ; and as regards landscape, it is even 
tended with some peculiar advantages. Thx 
which, when colourless, appeared heavy, become 
aérial on the due application of colour. “ Impasta’ 
to any extent of thickness, and texture, with any 
degree of roughness, may, of course, be 80 ob © 
tained. It is on proceeding to colour, thatw — 
are compelled to contradict our principle. I hav 
under my notice, an instance (of a picture in pr ~ 
gress) in which is a satin curtain, of a colow 
which only vermilion can imitate. We cn” 
apply this pigment in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner upon the lights; but from its extrem 
opacity, it obscures and even obliterates the pr ~ 
viously executed shadows. There are many othe 
pigments of equal value, the beauty of whichis — 
a consequence of their opacity ; and in order ~ 
avail ourselves of them, we are compelled, if nt 
to accommodate our principles, at least to revere — 
the order of our processes. As our ie 
stance of the curtain, we must first lay downs 
flat tint of vermilion, and when dry apply ne — 
tral and comparatively transparent shades anl — 
shadows over it. 4 
This expedient naturally suggests the question, — 
“ How far is it desirable to adopt it as a genenl 
mode of practice?” As regards landscape espe 
cially, it would be exceedingly and 
difficult to attend to the general effect while lay- — 
ing down tints and tones of colour, to be after — 
wards wrought into form by shading upon then — 
In an interior, however, with a permanent & — 
rangement of models, and an uniform admissia ~ 
of light, this method is very practicable. I haw — 
seen a well coloured and well connected pictur — 
painted by laying down the general colour ¢ 
each object, as seen in the lights ; then applyitg ” 
the broad shadows, and making out the deal” 
with the neutral shade ; and finally, De was 
glazing and solid painting, giving j 
parts, their individual peculiarities, both of cola 
and texture. : 
Processes may be varied for the purpose f 
imitating some peculiar quality of the model, « 
we may be driven to particular expedients, ® ~ 
order to evade or obviate the imperfections of @ ” 
materials ; but let us not be diverted from ay 
principle which we know to be natural and sou 
Let us not even be seduced into what may ™ 
called practical compromises. : 
Principles are best tested by their applicsti 
to extreme cases, by carrying them out to th 
extent of their capabilities as far as our a) 
and materials will permit. As an instance 
what I mean by the term compromise—I woul 
adduce the very common practice of re 
shadow even in oper! landscape-scenes 1 
rich brown colour, which, in the foreground, ¥ 
frequently left unaltered in the finished = 
To say nothing of the want of truth in such : 
Tepresentation of what is essentially ms 
is almost impossible to impart to it those rt 
cate, cool, and pearly reflections which give 
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value to the shadows and half lights in nature, 
without either materially altering the depth of 
the shadow or interfering with its transparency. 

A neutral tone may easily be rendered brown 
where it is requisite, or, indeed, of any colour, 
either warm or cold, by glazing : but brown can 
neither be rendered neutral nor pearly in the same 
satisfactory manner. 

Such a practice, moreover, lays the abilities 
of acolourist under unnecessary limitations, and 
it compels him, as I have before observed, to 
throw away the advantage afforded by nature 
in the constitution of the eye itself, which neces- 
sarily transfers to a neutral shadow that hue 
which best sets off the colour of the lights. 

There are several other points connected with 
this subject, of which I would willingly have 
availed myself, but that I fear you will consider 
I have already engrossed more of your valuable 
space than might have sufficed for my purpose, 
and which, doubtless, would have been ample for 
any practised and expert writer. 

And now, Sir, if you can allow me to make a 
few observations with regard to Mr. Coathupe’s 
compound of borax, water, and oil, I will be as 
brief as I can. Mr. Coathupe has very explicitly 
pointed out some of the objections to which his 
vehicle is liable, but none which seem to me 
of any importance. 

The real objection to it is one which he ap- 
pears to have entirely overlooked. Jt renders 
the picture to a considerable extent liable to in- 
jury by the action of moisture after the colours 
have dried. 1 have received, from an eminent 
artist, some trials with powder colours laid on 
prepared canvass with the boracic solution, which 
experiments I have also repeated myself, accord- 
ing to the directions contained in your number 
for February, viz., “ mix the pigment, whether 
ground in oil or otherwise, with as much oil as 
may be considercd necessary, and then add the 
aqueous solution of borax ad libitum.” 

Your correspondent goes on to say the quan- 
tity of borax that can be thus used, will not be 
sufficient to act specifically “as a drier.” The 
pigments used in the experiments to which I 
refer were purposely selected as being good 
driers, that nothing might be added beyond what 
Mr. Coathupe prescribes—warm and dry air was 
found sufficient for their desiccation. 

Now Mr. C. infers the insufficiency of oil and 
turpentine, “ because they have required a cover- 
ing of some other material that their original 
lustre might be displayed.” Will he undertake 
the responsibility of advising,that pictures painted 
with his vehicle, containing only just sufficient 
oil “merely to cement firmly the particles of 
Pigment,” be left without such “* covering,” or, to 
speak more plainly, without varnish? The 
colours, of which I have spoken, “ cemented” by 
the means Mr. Coathupe advises, are even now 
acted upon by cold water so as to readily stain the 
fingers. What is to be expected of them afterex- 
posure for a century or so to all the vicissitudes 
of damp and dry; and that, too, in permanent 
combination with a substance possessing (and re- 
taining) those properties (with regard to oil) 
which first determined its attraction for and mis- 
cibility with water? Mr. Coathupe says, “ Tur- 
pentine appears to have its utility confined within 
limits much too circumscribed ;” but he does not 
inform us in what respects water is preferable as 
a diluent of oil to rectified turpentine, a fluid per- 
fectly miscible with oil, without the assistance of 
any saline or alkaline adjunct, which, having 
done its duty, evaporates, leaving nothing behind 
to detract from the value of its services. 

After stating that the borax of his vehicle will 
not act specifically as a drier, your correspondent 
adds,* glass of borax does act as a drier, and so 
does the borate of lead. Does Mr. C. by this 

* Correctly speaking, 1 believe,the term glass is only 
applicable to the silicates of alkalies, earths, and metals. 
1 do not make this observation for the sake of quib- 


bling about words, but with reference to a passage in 
my last letter. 








mean to recommend the use of those substances 
as driers to his boracic vehicle? I suppose not; 
for he afterwards informs us, that “ linseed oil 
possesses some constituent principles that must 
either be wholly abandoned or united chemically 
with some metallic oxide before it can become 
dry.” Afterwards we have, “ and now with re- 
gard to silex,” it has no chemical action what- 
ever (J.-E. positively asserts it is an “ anti- 
drier”) when employed as it has been recom- 
mended ; it may, therefore, be introduced or 
omitted in any medium, agreeably tothe fancy of 
the artist. I think Mr. C. will not quarrel with 
my translation of his “ some metallic oxide” 
into litharge; and so we have his authority or per- 
mission to employ a “ vehicle,” whose ingredients 
are precisely the same as those of Mr. Hardy. 

I suspect that the evil which Mr. Coathupe 
has been combating is not the one of which 
artists have most frequent cause to complain. 

They are not so often troubled respecting any 
chemical discolouration of white lead or pig- 
ments as by a loss of transparency in the film of 
dried oil, with which each individual particle of 
colour is enveloped, so that the pigment, which, 
while its vehicle was fresh, appeared bright and 
clear, shortly becomes dull and obscure. In this 
respect copal is, I think, very preferable to oil, it 
dries more transparently, and a smaller propor- 
tion of it better answers the purposes of a cement. 
Even in those cases, in which the colour of white 
lead is chemically affected, as in the instance 
your correspondent adduces, of “ the discoloura- 
tion of recently-painted white wainscoting, sub- 
sequent to the suspension of a picture that had 
been placed before the painted wainscot had be- 
come thoroughly dry and hard,” I do not be- 
lieve that the agents of this discolouration pro- 
ceed, as your correspondent imagines, from be- 
neath the film which forms the surface of the 
paint ; and for the following amongst other rea- 
sons. What is called “ flatted” colour, in which 
80 little oi] is used that it dries dull and porous, 
is more susceptible of this discolouration, and re- 
tains that susceptibility for a much longer period 
after its desiccation than the common kind of oil 
paint. If Mr. Coathupe’s theory were sound, the 
greatest discolouration of the lead would take 
place within the film, whereby he supposes cer- 
tain gaseous vapours to be confined: but the re- 
verse is the fact; there is no discolouration at all 
within this film when there is much on its surface. 

I believe the real cause of this discolouration 
to be an undisturbed accumulation of sulphu- 
retted, phosphuretted, and carburetted vapours 
(the sources of which are numerous in all dwell- 
ing-houses) between the picture and the wall; 
and I observe, that with “ flatted colour,” in 
which the lead is but slightly protected by oil, 
the effect is produced for years after the paint 
has been applied. 

The action of sulphuretted hydrogen affords so 
delicate a test for the presence of lead, that in- 
visible letters, traced on a sheet of paper with 
even a very dilute solution of lead, become im- 
mediately legible on exposing the surface of the 
paper to sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 

If I be in error in this view of the matter your 
correspondent is quite capable of correcting me ; 
and I have felt it the more incumbent on me to 
venture these observations, because Mr. Coa- 
thupe, although (as I think) mistaken in the in- 
stances to which I have adverted, is evidently a 
man of practical knowledge in the science of che- 
mistry ; and he has endeavoured to render his argu- 
ment effective by all the means in his power. 
Amongst other things tending to that purpose, he 
has cited a formidable list of eminent chemical 
authorities on so simple an affair as the addition 
of water to borax until it can dissolve no more. 
Whatever benefit Mr. Coathupe might have in- 
tended to derive from these celebrated names, 
they clearly show that great chemists may be 
greatly mistaken in matters respecting which or- 
dinary folks would not have had sufficient inge- 
nuity to find any difficulty whatever.—J. II. M. 








HISTORY OF ART. 
(FIRST TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.*) 


Tue frivolous luxury of the Romans had success- 
fully reproduced the varied form, under whose ex- 
pression the Greek worshipped the beautiful. When 
called into existence by the mighty mastery of 
Divine truth over the errors of Lonen mind, 
Christian Art first timidly exercised its genius 
upon the historical development of the rise and 
progress of a new and spiritual religion. It might, 
indeed, have adopted the technical skill, the 
finished form of execution that existed ; but by its 
early professors, Ancient Art was considered as the 
founder of idolatry, the encourager of heathenism, 
and of moral depravity. Artists at this period, like 
actors at a later, were denied sepulture ; any Chris- 
tian neophyte was excommunicated who followed 
the occupation ; and the very form of the divine 
Saviour was degraded, to prevent the adoption of 
any positive iconic individuality. But there is in Art 
an undying spirit, in the mind of man an eternal 
spring of reproduction. A typical and symbolic 
form, a kind of idyllic character, was soon im- 
parted; the simple monogram of Christ was suc- 
ceeded nt the varied representation of the ‘ Good 
Shepherd,’ of ‘ Orpheus,’ used as a mythic pre- 
figuration of the ‘ Saviour ;’ and this was followed 
by a multitude; of ideal forms, directly or indi- 
rectly expressive of his life, miracles, and mission. 
These representations were chiefly found in mural 
paintings in the catacombs; the best and most 
expressive are in the cemeteries which bear the 
name of St. Calixtus on the Via Appia and those of 
Naples; and in these we recognise the first prin- 
ciple of Christian Art, ‘*‘ which conveys with the 
objects it represents a still deeper meaning, thus 
exciting the mind of the beholder to correspond- 
ing activity of thought.’’ Mosaic painting was dis- 
covered in the reign of Claudius, and when Rome 
became the seat of the Christian hierarchy, was 
greatly employed between the middle of the fifth 
and ninth centuries; it marks the second period 
of ancient Christian Art, and, in connexion with 
this, we must consider Miniature painting on the 
books used for the service of the church. This 
latter custom prevailed greatly in the eighth or 
ninth century—it is the last ray of the most an- 
cient Christian Art in Italy, for the tenth and 
eleventh centuries produced, certainly, works, — 
remarkable for disproportion, awkwardness, 
and uncertainty. To the Byzantines we are 
indebted for the new life which was communicated 
to Italy in the thirteenth century; but their 
pictures, though containing significant and clever 
motives, nevertheless betray the art of the low 
Greek of the Byzantine empire. 

The strife ian tempest of opinion, the civil wars 
incident upon the establishment of empires, or of 
minor free states, and the energetic error of 
ignorance and superstition, had poured the West 
upon the East, or convulsed Europe, when, in 
the thirteenth century, intellectual Literature and 
imitative Art 

* —. che ne la lor pit fresca etade 
Sien degne d’aver titol di beltade,”’ 

arose to scatter and dispel the thick darkness 
which, like wintry clouds that obscure the beaut 
of the starry vault of heaven, had settled, an 
concealed by its gloomy oppression, that know- 
ledge of his powers, which is the cause of the 
exertion, the high aspiration, the great- 
ness of man. But Art arose not with the imposed 
restriction of symbolic forms. It indicated an 
ros | with the taste of classic antiquity, an ex- 
tended study of the antique, a corresponding 

urity of form, a closer observation of nature. 

he first of such artists is Cimanvg, born in 
1240; ‘ in the free movements of whose figures, 
and in the successful attempt to express the mo- 
delling of the form, we recognise a decided 
and not unsatisfactory approach to the antique ;"” 
and who sought to give to traditional outline, t 
expression of a living intention. Resembling 
Cimabue, but ina more developed form, is Duccio 
upon whom although Dr. Kugler has lavished 

raises, rather more elaborate than critical, he 
~ well observed, that so great are the indications 


of genius, ‘* that he wanted but a few steps more 


* A Hand Book of the History of Painting. By Dr. 
Franz Kugler. ‘Translated from the German by a 
Lady, and edited by C. L. Eastlake, Esq., R.A. 8yo, 
Murray. 1642, 
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to attain the summit of Modern Art.” Neverthe- 
less centuries separated him from the great mas- 
ters of its final development. The cause of this 
Dr. Kugler has well and succinctly explained : we 
are not prepared entirely to adopt his opinions, 
but they are highly deserving of the er’s at- 
tention. We now reach the Tuscan school. In 
the subjective mode of conception of this period, 
the allegorical tendency has been too much con- 
sidered as characteristic of the individual ; it was 
the spirit of the age. Giotto, the friend of Dante, 
who thus speaks of him :— 

“ Credette Cimabue nella pittura : 

Téner lo campo ; ed ora ha Giotto il grido, 
Sicch? la fama di colui oscura,’’ 

is considered of this school the head. Dante or 
Giotto equally exhibit the allegorical conception in 
its grandest form, and first great effort. For poetry 
and painting are but varied expressions of thought. 
Of Giotto’s pictures we wished extensively to 
transcribe Dr. Kugler’s accurate account, but 
we must limit that pleasure to the following ge- 
neral description of his style: ‘‘In his heads, 
Giotto frequently exhibits a peculiar, and not very 
beautiful habitual form: the eyes are generally 
long and narrow, and very close to each other. 
In these newly-invented representations, founded 
on no ancient tradition, beauty was less his object 
than the expression of character, to make his in- 
ventions generally intelligible. Here and there, 
however, we find very graceful heads in his pic- 
tures, and the whole composition is always beau- 
tifully disposed in masses. Where the subjects 
require it, it is even treated in a peculiarly solemn, 
simple, and harmonious manuer.”’ e most 
eminent of Giotto’s scholars was Taddio Gaddi. 
The greatest monument of the progress of Art, in 
this age, is the Campo Santo, or cemetery of Pisa. 
Many of these paintings are full of the deepest 
meaning, requiring neither symbol or allegory to 
convey the ideas contained in them, but exhibiting 
a direct union between the conceptive and expres- 
sive “—r Of this, the cause may thus gener- 
all assigned. It was a period when religion 
had greatly influenced the mind, and constrained 
the direction of the intellectual power. Dante 
and Petrarch, stimulating and elevating the passion- 
ate ambition of the Italian, quickening and refining 
his emotions, had also, by the stern grandeur or 
expressive beauty of their minds, imparted a simi- 
lar, though far distant mode of individual concep- 
tion to the artist, whose works thus assumed a 
form in which religious faith is combined and 
heightened by a kind of imaginative or lyric 
treatment. Art and poetry breathed alike an en- 
thusiastic sentimentality. Simone di Martino, 
whom Ghiberti has so praised, developed, in some 
degree, this style, which finally attained its great- 
est perfection in Angelico da Fiesole. The poetic 
character, for it was poetic ; an imaginative sensi- 
bility, serenity of feeling, and devout faith ; and 
this, united with the humblest submission to his 
religious superior, were no less indicative of the 
mind of Fiesole, than of others, his contempo- 
raries. The same style prevailed, at the same pe- 
riod, in other parts of Italy. Gentile da Fabriano 
is separated from Fiesole, as the active from the 
contemplative power. The present shed its joyous 
beauty, and formed the mind of Gentile; the 
purely spiritual happiness of the future was the 
creative excellence of the other. Hitherto the 
a of Art has been traced as a scriptural 

guages as the form of individual feeling; the 
type of a powerful religious faith: we shall now 


consider its higher — where truth, faith, and 
in composition with correct 


ones are — 
ineation, and guided by the study of nature. 
This D yey oy ‘ ce 
teenth to the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The preceding eras had bestowed internal life ; 
those we shall now treat of gave it external excel- 
lence of expression. Tommaso, Maso, or Masac- 
cio was the first who gave to Art this new direction, 
as Lippi to impart to its | a ee the sensual 
feeling of his own mind. Gozzoli caught the 
beauty of the material world, and “The ‘ Portrait,’ 
in the largest signification of the word, is the pro- 
minent characteristic in the productions of Ghir- 

."" That which M. Rio terms the revival 


of the Paganism of Art, may be attributed to this | 


y of the naked form, and of | to all, Michael Angelo may be 


period, for the stud 
the masterpieces of antique sculpture was now pur- 
sued. © powers of fresco to enliven archi- 
| tecture, and represent historic truth, had al. 








izes the third period, from the fif- 





| thought, that terrible energy 
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ready been displayed; and the Venetians had 
Seoume “ the Tirst among the schools of Italy 
who practised oil painting, the greater fluidity and 
juiciness of which, compared with distemper, was 
highly favourable to their peculiar aim. 

e particular inspiration of the Umbrian school, 
was its religious feeling. The crude forms of 
matter, have in all ages born the impress of the 
spiritual power of man. The elements yield to 
him their strength, their varied aspect of beauty, 
their living inspiration ; _his inte ectual powers 
of perception and combination, the moral law 
which guides their ap lication, —all these unite 
in harmony and truth, to make man no less 
the evidence of the wisdom and greatness of the 
Deity, than of his superintending power. At no 
time could the religious impressions of Art more 
effectually have contributed to the progress of 
Christian civilization. The knowledge of ancient 
Art, would alone have transported the mind to the 
domain of that Art; and the literature of Greece, 
by its imaginative beauty and graceful thought, 
would have spell-bound or precluded the trans- 
mission of thase religious impressions of which 
Christian Art is no less the sign than cause. 
“Purity of soul, fervent unearthly longings, and 
an abandonment of the whole being to a pleasing, 
sad, enthusiastic tenderness—these are the pre- 
vailing characteristics of the school to which we 
now turn our attention.”” Perugino, Pinturicchio, 
and Francesca Francia, are of that school the 
disciples. We have now reached the great 
masters of the sixteenth century ; we are to con- 
sider Art in its highest development, and in its 
gredual decline. All the varied powers of creative 
or of technical excellence, the resources of classic 
antiquity, the truths of a purely spiritual religion, 
the taste awakened by the rich spoils of the past, 
the patronage of the state, and the intelligent 
condition of the ny by which, in the aggre- 
gate, Art can alone be nourished or perfected,— 
were now united to raise it to the elevation it 
assumed. True it is, that of this era there is no 
fixed type. Genius is not the arbitrary form of 
thought, but its varied expression: yet it bears 
in all and through all its gradations, the living 
aspect of beauty and of truth. It is not the 
property of an age or of a land; of a wealthy 
class, a peculiar sect: it depends not upon ex- 
ternal circumstances; its sphere is human life; 
its home nature ;— 

* Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 

And making that which was not, ’till the place 

Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 

With silent worship of the great of old ;” 
now speaking in the form of didactic poetry, or 
kindling emotion by lyric effusion; equally im- 
pressive in Aischylus and Sophocles, as in Shaks- 
peare or in Milton: the antique type never re- 
jected, the modern form never despised; but 
both made susceptible of a greater display of 
creative power by expansion, which seems to toons 
its essence, its very nature: such is the power 
which Genius has exercised over social progress ; 
and under such combinations, it was exhibited by 
Da Vinci, M. Angelo, and Raffaelle. Poet, mu- 
siclan, geometrician ; graceful in manner, eloquent 
in discourse; uniting the powers of imagination 
and reflection ; exhibiting in his works invention, 
design, colour, expression, feeling ; with faculties 
so various, that he seemed a circling sphere of 
light, we might well linger on the fame of 
Leonardo da Vinci, as one who advanced not only 
the greatness of Art, but the greatness of hu- 
manity. But to do this, to sketch his contempo- 
raries as they were in their own day, or as ey 
still are; by genius in solitary grandeur above 
man, by feeling in communion with him, would 
require not only a careful collation of opinion 
but a critical consideration of their age, : 


And length of watchi Gang, 
wate , 
In knowledge of our takers ee of mind—and skill 


For, of works not tentative or experimental, 


not founded on exact deduction or phil i 
truth, yet proceeding from admitted’ rales "the 
a is —_ not only by a comparison of 
excellence wit i 
a excellence, but the progression of 
In colour inferior to some, in design superior 
compared to As- 
creative power of 
of soul, which is 
from which the ordinary 


chylus or Dante, in 


conversant with images, 





press us by 
elevate us by the study they enforce. 
* Considerate la vostra semenza 
Fatte non fosti a viver come bruti 
Ma per seguir virtute, e conoscenza,” 
The description of the ‘Last J ’ 
ee copy be: am BS % Me 
work certainly stands alone in history 
In the upper half of the in |i 
Judge of the world, surreented by the 
and Patriarchs; beyond these, on = | 
the martyrs; on the other, different and 
numerous host of the blessed. Abeon eli 
two arches of the vault, two groups of angels 
the instruments of the passion. Below the 
viour another group of angels holding the 
of life, sound the trumpets to awaken the 
On the right is represented the resurrection; and | 
higher the ascension of the blessed. On the lef, | 
hell, and the fall of the condemned, ands. | 
ciously strive to press towards heaven. 
of wrath (dies irs) is before us; the day of 
the old hymn says, 
“ Quantus tremor est futurus 
Quando judex est venturus 
Cuncta stricté discussurus.” 
The Judge turns in wrath towards the 
and raises his right hand, with an expression 
rejection and condemnation; beside him 
Virgin veils herself with her drapery, 
with a countenance full of anguish towards 
blessed. .. .. Trembling and anxious, 
rise slowly, as if still fettered b 
an earthly nature; the pard 
blessed ; a mysterious horror perv 
hosts—no joy, nor yes, nor blessedness 
i a thi al ie fmpoanibiee | select 
ugler upon this wo' impossible ; to 
a portion would be unfair. ii 
An elaborate ae of the ceiling of th 
Sistine chapel, a valuab 
engraved illustration, will convey to the readerm |— 
accurate idea of the most perfect works executed)y | 
Michael Angelo in his long and active life. “Hen 
his great spirit appears in its noblest dignity, init | 
reer purity ; here bo a a 3 
y that arbitrary display to whi is power 
not unfrequently seduced him in other works.” 
Raffaelle, born the 28th of March, 1483, in whom _ 
mind, feeling, and beauty of form seemed to unite, — 
to give the world assurance of a man; and ia” 
a & has a == oni in th the most oppo 
site qualities are developed in their highest 
fection, and combined in their most peed ta 
union, must close our sketches of the characte — 
of the artists, whose productions Dr. bo 
reviewed. Carefully detailed as are the 
tions given of his works, yet as these 
miliar to the majority of our readers, 
extracting the following remarks ; 
they present a general view of 
artist, but because they indicate 
criticism, which forms a valuable 
feature in this work: “ Like 
tists, Raffaelle is always greatest when 
turbed by foreign influence, he follows 
original impulse of his own mind. His : 
element was grace and beauty of form, inas fs — 
these are the expression of high moral purty. — 
Hence, notwithstanding the grand works in ‘ 
he was employed by the Popes, his powers 
are most fully developed in the ‘ 
‘Holy Families,’ of which he has left so ~ 4 
number. In his youth he seems to have et 
fondest of this class of subjects ; and if his earliest 
works of this kind bear the impress of @ : a 
sentimental fancy, and the later ones of a chee 
conception of life, the works of this : 
form the happiest medium between Th 
and dignity—between innocent playa eet : 
deep penetration of the spirit of his subject. | 
are conceived with a graceful freedom, 9 " 
cately controlled, that it appears always 4 
the finest feeling for the laws of Art. = d 
before us those dearest relations of life 
the foundation of morality, the closest a 
pew love ; yet they seem to breathe a feeling 9” 
higher and holier. Mary is not 
ate mother: she appears at 
expression of almost virgin timidity, 
blessed one of whom Lord was 
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‘ Infant Christ’ is not only the cheerful, innocent 
child, but a prophetic seriousness rests on his fea- 
tures, which tells of his future sacred destiny.” 

It may be said of Raffaelle as of Shakspeare, 
in detached p: es, as in single works, they ma 
have been rivalled or benches ; but in varied an 

neral excellence they are unequalled. ‘‘ Raffaelle 

ied of a short and violent fever; his delicate 
constitution, wrought to the highest degree of 
susceptibility by the increasing activity of his 
mind and body, offered no resistance to the vio- 
lence of his di . Men regarded his works 
with religious veneration, as if God had revealed 
himself through Raffaelle, as in former days 
through the prophets.”” He was buried in the 
Pantheon, under an altar he had himself deco- 
rated, —a consecration-offering of his genius. 
Doubts having been raised as to this, a search 
was made in 1833, and Raffaelle’s bones were 
found; and on the 18th of October, in that year, 
they were re-interred in the same spot, with great 
solemnities.—Our sketch of the progress of paint- 
ing must here close: at a future period we trust 
to be enabled to return to this subject; to trace 
the characteristics of other masters, the influence 
and excellence of other schools. The rise, pro- 
gress, and decay of Art presents to the mind 
many of the saddening incidents of life. How 
often do we not see the winning sweetness 
and simplicity of the child, succeeded by the 
truth, the buoyant animation, and beauty of 
womanhood? and whilst the mind dwells in 
tender veneration upon the fulfilment of the 
earliest hopes of its most natural affections, 
how often do we not see the gifted being whose 
features rest upon the mind; or whose memory— 
a dream-like image,—a star veiled by the fleecy 
vapour of a cloud, is still recalled through the 
long vista of the past in a weakened aspect of 
beauty ;— a sweet and melancholy sound, as 
music on the waters; or as the glory of day 
less bright, but not less beautiful, shadowed still, 
or = omy in the repose and blended charms of 
twilight 

« wpe J awe and melancholy of high strain or low, 

Not solely on th’ imaginative mind; 


But e’en on fleshlier natures ? ”” 

How often do we not see a being, such as this, 
stricken by some slow and wasting disease, con- 
veyed to the corruption of earth as it were the 
spirit of a lovely suund, 

“. . - + + + born and dying, 

With the blest tone that made it?” 

It was thus with the Arts of classic antiquity,— 
of Art, which was the mistress of Greek life, 
the servant of the luxurious sensual Roman; it 
was thus with early Christian Art; and from 
the sixteenth century, when, as we believe, 
though utterly opposed to the doctrine of 
M. Rio, it had assumed its highest tendency, by 
blending inward feeling with beauty of external 
form, and thus has been its gradual, beautiful, 
yet perceptible decay. This must inevitably be 
the case when its mission is misunderstood. Art, 
in the widest sense of the term, is the representa- 
tion of ideas, facts, or forms ideally treated. We 
can scarcely affirm the property of one of its varied 
modes of expression, which is not equally true of 
another. Poetic art realizes truth by imaginative 
similitudes; or by narrations so employed, that the 
mind conceives the existence of the fact, as being 
in accordance with life and nature, or by exciting 
emotions which real objects would create, if pal- 
pable to sight. If this be true of poetry, it is 
equally so of painting. Art is life; animating mat- 
ter, pre-conceiving the future, the historian of 
the present ;—words, the statue, the temple, or 
the canvass, are but signs communicating its spirit 
unto man. As true eloquence is thought rightly 
expressed; as poetry is thought refined, and 
heightened by imagination ; so painting is the same 
power blended with ideal excellence of form and 
elevated by its graceful characteristic of dramatic 
truth. We would most earnestly recommend this 
work to the attention of the student, the artist, 
and the connoisseur ; to every one, in fact, but 
that last being in the scale of creation—an Utili- 
tarian, who is but the creation of Man in the 
coarsest deformity of his earthy and most material 
nature. The narrative is carefully compiled, the 
criticism original, and proceeds from well-con- 
sidered definite principles, by which the rise, 
progress, contrast, and perfection of different 





artists or schools is carefully developed. The 
defect, too, ~o upon following various au- 
thorities, of indifferently adopting or opposing 
their decisions—now exalting the romantic, then 
the classic; at one place admiring the feeling of 
early Christian Art, at another reprobating the 
revival of Grecian influence—is also avoided, while 
the moral individuality and responsibility which 
the author assumes in his decisions, assists and 
ides the reader in the formation of his own. 
ere are works not directly original as re- 
gards matter, which yet possess the character 
of originality from their mode of arrangement : 
this is one. Dr. Kugler has spared no pains 
to compress an extensive scheme within narrow 
limits; and Mr. Eastlake’s valuable notes, by the 
extent and variety of his attainments, his perfect 
mastery of the subject, and graceful mode of 
communication, have given a value, and imparted 
an additional interest to the work, which will be 
at once admitted, both by the German and English 
reader. Nor is it with less pleasure, we notice 
that the translation is by a ‘‘ Lady.” It is 
exact, and neither laboured nor constrained ; 
unlike some recent works, which appear to have 
been ‘‘ done out’’ of obscure German into broken 
English. The difficulties of a foreign language 
have been surmounted by the translator, and 
without detriment to the construction of 
her own. An eminent living author has said, 
‘* Among men of sense and liberal politeness, a 
woman who has successfully cultivated her mind, 
without diminishing the gentleness and propriety 
of her manners, is always sure to meet with an at- 
tention and respect bordering upon enthusiasm.”’ 
When we review the names of those by 
whom our recent literature has been most graced, 
can we feel otherwise than proud, to notice 
those of Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Marcet, and 
Mrs. S. C. Hall? To that of Mrs. Austin, 
who has added so much to our knowledge 
of German literature, the lady who has prepared 
this English version of Dr. Kugler’s work, may in 
justice unite herown. Let no man who wishes to 
attain eminence, consider that the honours of so- 
ciety are its free gift ; fame, or present and future 
esteem, the natural consequence of casual ex- 
ertion. He who addresses a multitude, addresses 
a multitude oppressed with care, or gratified with 
the pursuits of avarice and ambition. No man is 
willing to admit a superiority that he does not 
feel; but each is ready to censure the excellence 
he cannot emulate, and to deride that superiority 
which is not familiar to his imagination, or which 
is opposed to his pursuits. The vain have no en- 
joyment but in the reflective spirit of their vanity ; 
the timid and the ignorant censure or applaud 
from fear ; the t and rich from condescension ; 
nor is it till genius has mastered opinion, that the 
majority of littleness swells the ovation offered by 
the hitherto silent minority of intellectual power. 
Therefore, we say to the artist, study: and strive, 
from the knowiedge of the past, and by the obser- 
vation of daily life, to obtain that success which 
may secure the applause of your own time, and 
transmit your claims with justice to rey 
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Tue Exuipition—1842.* 


[We resume our notice of this Exhibition; 
it was with great regret we found ourselves com- 
pelled to divide it; an evil we must contrive to 
avoid hereafter. ] 


No. 178. ‘The Curfew Time,’ J. Martin. 
* The Curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds os o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me.’ 
The above and some following verses of ‘‘ Gray’s 
Elegy’’ farnish the subject of this admirable pic- 
ture. The effect is a favourite one of Mr. Martin’s, 
a shadowed ground cutting a light sky; and his 
well known manner prevails as markedly ——_ 
out the whole as in any of his late works. The 
canvassis the usual sizeheemploys—large compared 
with the works amid which it hangs. From the 
near shadows the eye is carried down a valley, the 
opposite and distant sides of which are lighted up 
by the faint rays of the declining sun. In the dusky 


* Continued from page 60. 








hollows are seen the ‘‘ lowing herd,’ and on the 
right of the picture are the ‘‘ ivy-mantled tower,” 
** the ru elms,’’ and some other of the inci- 
dental objects of the poem. This is a sublime com- 
position ; we cannot condemn it for the mere rea- 
son that we are familiar with Mr. Martin’s style of 
Art, and that we have been for years accustomed 
to look annually for his productions, and have not 
been ppointed. In it he is constant to him- 
self—we wish he had been less so here; for the 
same materials of illustration are not at once 
licable to oS and a scriptual text. ‘to 
ave painted ‘ Cc Time’ with truth, Mr, 
Martin must have descended—he must have painted 
a landscape essentially English. The sentiment, 
however, of the poetry is there in all its spell-like 
force, whether the scene be of our own or of any 
other land. It is impossible to look upon this 
work without conviction that the painter is a man 
of genius; he may have subjected himself to the 
charge of mannerism, as all great men do, where 
the thoughts, and feelings, and observations run 
commonly through one c 1; but his concep- 
tions are always magnificent ; ‘‘ his soul is steeped 
in ry ;’’ nothing mean, or even common-place, 
finds its way into his mind; and if, occasionally 
scorns the thraldrom of ‘‘ the schools,”’ and 
dares to think for himself, the chances are in his 
favour, not alone with the mass of mankind, but 
with the critic—in the end. He may startle us by 
his departure from established rules; yet the Arts 
are not, like the law, governed by precedents. 
But in this work he has kept more than usually 
his imagination within fixed bounds; and as a 
roduction of Art it will bear a severe scrutiny. 
erhaps it is not too much to say, there is no liv- 
ing painter who could have produced so perfect a 
back-ground to a picture—a back-ground by no 
means unimportant, The outlines of the moun- 
tains, and the delicate tints upon them, are as near 
perfection as they can be. 

No. 199. ‘ Pere la Chaise, Paris,’ F. Nasu. A 
remarkably ay copy of a cape inte- 
resting scene, long without its parallel in Europe. 
Every object within the artist’s ken has been mi- 
nutely noted—too minutely, indeed—for the lavish 
introduction of the poppies in the fore-ground in- 
jures the effect of the picture. 

No. 200. ‘ Study of Two Heads, intended for 
Lear and Cordelia,’ T. Uwins, R.A. We have 
here the work of a master—a grand conception of 
the reality. How powerfully the accomplished 
artist has contrasted the effect of death upon the 
countenance of Cordelia, with the es return 
to consciousness expressed in the features of the 
old, afflicted King ! 

No. 201. ‘ Raffaelle’s Madonna della Ledia, Flo- 
rence—an Effect,) MarsHa.i Ciaxton. A lady 
is copying the ‘ Madonna della Ledia,’ which isin 
the Pitti Palace at Florence. The fair copyist is 

inted in shade, and is thrown out in strong relief 

y a powerful light upon the picture she is working 
from. It is a fine and very effective example of 
colour, and manifests great improvement in the 
artist. 

No. 206. ‘ The Landing of Jeannie Deans at 
Roseneath,’ A. Jounston. A work of much 
ability, but scarcely sufficient to sustain the repu- 
tation the artist has acquired by his sweet tran- 
scripts of rustic life and character. The aged 
father and daughter are conceived and pictured 
with much force; but the portrait of the pastor is 
poor and mean. The colouring is thin and crude ; 
it seems, indeed, as if the painter has scarcely yet 
sufficient vigour to cope with a subject of size. 

No. 208. * Scene in Windsor Forest,’ J. WiL- 
SON, jun.—Few better landscapes have been pro- 
duced in modern times. We have long appre- 
ciated the capabilities of the young painter ; 
but feared in danger of contracting habits 

This, however, is a bold and 

ine production; making it manifest that 

the artist uses his pencil with a consciousness of 
power. Although the trees are admirably painted, 
et the main feature is a gloomy cart track em- 
wered in the depths of the forest. Never can 
colour be applied more successfully than it has 
been in giving air to the shadowy of this work. 
The pencilling of the foliage is solid and free, and 
the picture is al ra fine specimen of a style 
of Art in which the English school excels all 


others. 
No. 210. ‘ Slave Merchants,’ Coxe Smytn. 
—A brilliant sketch, for it is little more ; the pro- 
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duction of an atist with whose name we are not 
familiar ; we cannot doubt that his capabilities are 
great, and bid him, at once, exert his powers 
upon some grander subject. The picture is small ; 
a sound and effective example of colour ; and ma- 
nifesting no ordinary skill in pourtraying charac- 
ter. The painter will ‘‘ come out’ in greater 
strength when he again makes his appearance—or 
we shall eschew prophecy 

No. 212. ‘ Millbank,’ E. Wirttams, Sen. A 
fine effect of moonlight ; very cleverly — 

No. 213. ‘ Luncheon Time,’ T. F. MARSHALL. 
If we may judge of this picture—for it is sadly 

—it possesses much merit. A ploughman is 
resting beside his team; his wife and dog sitting 
near: the colouring appears slight and thin, but 
the composition is, we think, very natural and true. 

No. 217. ‘ An Extract from Nature,’ R. Roru- 
wELL. So Mr. Rothwell christens as veritable a 
Nora Criena, as ever brushed the dew from the 
shamrock sod on a May morning. The portrait 
is exceedingly beautiful ; so full of animation that 
one may almost hear her merry laugh. It is, 
indeed, a fine conception of character ; every part 
is in harmony; the eyes absolutely sparkle; and 
the raven locks, that float over her shoulders, 
seem keeping time to the motions of the buoyant 
figure. Asa work of Art, Mr. Rothwell has never 
surpassed it. It is singular that he should have 
committed the error of adorning with ‘‘ glittering 
gold and jewels rare,’’ so thorough a production 
of wild Nature. The necklace and the earrings 
should have been far away. He may, perhaps, 
have found the original in sunny Italy; and will 
thus account for a singular departure from truth— 
but “ le vrais n’est pas toujours le vraisemblable ;’’ 
she is far more Irieh than Italian; we can swear 
to having met her among the mountains of Kerry ; 
with no other adornments than those with which 
nature so bountifully endowed her. 

No. 218. ‘Scene from King John,’ E. M. 
Warp. A most capital picture of character ; the 
work of an artist of. high — The smith is 
** Jetting his iron onthe anvil cool,’’ while he stands 
** with open mouth, swallowing the tailor’s news,”’ 
and while a group of eager and anxious listeners 
thrust themselves half through the latticed window. 
The expression in each countenance is admirable ; 
exhibiting the rare skill, judgment, and observation 
of the painter; though all are bent upon a like 

, there is great variety in the features of all. 

t is, indeed, a very masterly work, the production 

of a strong and rightly directed mind, and mani- 

a a complete acquaintance with the capabili- 
ties of Art in telling a story. 

No. 220. ‘ A Welsh Style,’ P. F. Poorz. A 
most delicious work ; one of the sweetest compo- 
sitions we have ever seen ; and one that we could 
look upon again and again with increased enjoy- 
ment. A little toddling child has crawled to the 
top of a stile, and dares not venture to come 
down ; her sister, however, is at hand to aid her. 

idea is a very simple one, as simple as nature 
itself ; but it has been happily worked out, and 
must fel/ with all who can appreciate truth. The 
tone of the painting is also equally in keeping 
with reality. There are few pictures in the exhi- 
bition we more covet. 

No. 228. ‘ The Contrast,’ C. Sronnouse. This 
work was exhibited at the Royal Academy. It is 
not a good one, either in reterence to subject or 
execution. 

No. 229. ‘ The stolen interview of Charles I., 
when Prince of Wales, with the Infanta of 
Spain,’ F.Stone. With this also we are already 
familiar; but Mr. Stone has evidently worked 
upon it—and to advantage—since its exhibition 
in the Royal Academy. It is an admirable pic- 
ture, highly wrought, and in all respects credita- 
ble to the accomplished artist. 

No. 233. ‘Aspiration,’ GamMBARDELLA. We 
shall rejoice to welcome foreigners into our gallery 
if they paint as this artist does; for they will give 
val hints to some of our English painters. It 
is pleasant to find the contribution of Signor 
Gambardella favourably placed. His work is 
sound and good; the fesh-tints are remarkably 
true to nature; and the picture manifests rightly 
directed study and matured thought. It is indeed 
an effort of high order as regards execution ; but 
the artist has committed the not unfrequent 
blunder of placing a more than half nude woman in 
the open air, and as it seems, in the midst of a 
desert —a needless and useless departure from tact. 








No. 242. ‘Tasso’s Villa Sorrento,’ G. E. 
HerRiNG. 
picture altogether n } 
appears to be a companion to it. 
upon the right of the view, and is 
bright sun-light tones of David Ro I 
reposes the blue and mag oa sea over-canopied by 
the vivid azure of the daylight Italian sky; the 


so similar to this, that this 


ainted in the 


which the scene lies. The artist possesses* 

wer in depicting the graceful and the bedutiful ; 

e has been a close observer of nature; but in- 

variably selects with judgment the more attrac- 
tive passages from her full and fair volume. 


some size, and of a more ambitious character than 
the cabinet ‘‘ bits,” of which the artist is a large 
contributor. We cannot like it as well; the dog 
and the sheep are too similar in tone with the 
rocks and the water. 

No. 248. ‘A Pilot Going on Board,’ J. Wit- 
son. The canvass of this picture is heaving under 
the rising squall, and we look far into the depths 
of the green waves upon which the heavy craft is 
riding. The pilot is just in time, for the horizon 
is black with the coming storm. 
this picture is beautifully executed. 

No. 254. ‘ Peasant Girls of the Abruzzi,’ F. Y. 
Hurtststone. Containing some good work, but 
of a ‘‘ muddy”’ character, as if the picture wanted 


the clear atmosphere of the ‘‘ sunny clime.”’ 


No. 255. ‘ A Serenade,’ D. Macuise, R.A. 
“ I send my heart up to thee—all my heart, 

In this my singing! 

For the stars help, and the sea bears part ; 
The ~ night is clinging 

Closer to Venice-streets to leave one space 
Above me, whence thy face 

May light my joyous heart to thee, its dwelling 

P e.”? 


_ The scene of the story, as intimated in the poetry, 
is Venice. A cavalier has ascended, by means of a 
rope-ladder from the canal below, to ost within 
whispering distance of his lady’s bower. He is 
seated upon a stone balustrade, and the object of 
his devotions is looking down upon him from 
within the shadow of her balcony. His back is, 
unaccountably, turned towards her ; but the dis- 
tinguished artist is original in the position of his 
figures generally. The expression given to the 
countenance of the singer carries us beyond the 
mere serenade ; he is a sonnetteering galliard, who 
will sing the same vows to many other maidens 
before he sleeps ; his looks bespeak the insincerity 
of his heart. This picture is admirable in com- 
position; in colouring, it is lessso. As a subject, 
he has selected many better; but in all he does a 
genius of the highest order is observable through - 
out. In almost any other hands this material, 
thus treated, would have been a failure. We have 
quoted the passage pictured, less to justify the 
somewhat fantastic air and character of the cava- 
lier, than as an example of exceedingly rich and 
pone Versification from the pen of a poet, 
indred to Maclise in imagination and mind. 

No. 259. ‘Going to the Hay-field,’ J. N. 
Ruopes. A work of great merit in parts, though 
defective as a whole. The tree is unreal, and the 
sky far too blue; the foreground, however, is 
boldly and cleverly painted, and the boy excel- 
lently put in. 

_ No. 260. ‘ Broadstairs Pier—Morning,’ C. R. 
STaNLEY. A wooden jetty, and one or two small 
vessels, with a view of the cliffs towards Rams- 
gate, are the main objects in this picture ; but it 
affords an example of the pleasing effect of the 
simplest objects when judiciously thrown toge- 
ther and well painted. The water is rather opaque. 
We cannot conceive that the sun could commu- 
nicate any appearance of this kind. 

— - — ~~ Nature,’ E. Gaim. 

NE. e head of a i i 
aaa force and b na a woe 

No. 267. * Oberwesel on the Rhine, wi 3 
pe ba wey Pong Grirten, jun. A on Rawal 

ts it good order; and i 
rising fame mF gad Bn ——— to sustain the 

No. 270. ‘ The Marquis of Saluzzo and Gri- 
selda,’ W. Carventer, jun. A picture of safe 
anand and will justify hopes of the artist’s 
| future career. The portrait of the Griselda is very 





In the exhibition of the last year was a 
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rts. Below 


whole forming a sunny repose, made out with the 
finest apprehension of the beauties of the land Be. 
gr 


No. 245. ‘ Drovers Seeking their Sheep after a 
Storm,’ T. Sipney Coorer. This is a work of 


Every part of 


cleaning ; and greatly opposed to our notions of 


sweetly conceived; that of the M 
to the charge of affectation. arquis is lish 
No. 275. ‘A Neapolitan Girl,’ J. Ivsxyp 
She is by no means a beauty, but we have her x 
she is painted, and the manner in which she iy 
presented to us merits attention. This picture ig | 
in the usual style of its author, a style modified 
from those of Rembrandt, and all after him, dows _ 
to Reynolds, who wrought with a free brush ands | 
flowing palette. This , and most 
Mr. Inskipp’s, seem to be painted at two si 
receiving rwards, a slight glaze, if 
tles in the shrinkings of surface. lf 
| 
| 





touching upon the charming senti of the 
heads generally of this artist, we cannot, with | 
regard to his method of working, pay him a higher 
compliment than to say, that his flesh looks as if | 
it would yield to the pressure of the finger. ia 
are few more perfect examples of colour to te _ 
found in the whole range of modern Art, than we | 
find in this exquisite little bit. It is a specimeno 
the master that all will covet. | 

No. 278.’ ‘ Alpine Sportsmen,’ also by Mr, Ix. | 

sxipp. Is also an admirable work, 
different in style and character. A 
and free; manifesting high power in 
the materials which the art supplies. 
No. 276. ‘ A Landscape,’ H. Jursum. 
* A hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June.” 
A nook of the greenwood overhung with redundant | 
foliage, which may have just burst from ‘the bud; 
but it frets the eye, not being su by a 
proximating degrees of tone. little work is 
painted with a fine feeling; yet it bears 
timidity of a young artist. It may not, | 
be the worse for that. Mr. Jutsum has a pun” 
and refined feeling for the beauties of nature; kk 
will, ere long, rank foremost among our land. 
scape painters ; power exists in his mind and bad — 
—let him give it full sway. a 

No. 277.* Hoar Frost,’ J. B. Prwx. Agool 
and sound work; though not of as 1. 
character as the excellent painter selects. * 
He has pictured complete winter; and in takig ” 
such a subject has at least proved his ability 
copy nature in any aspects she presents. i 

SOUTH ROOM. | 

No. 281. ‘A Buccaneer’s Daughter 
Prisoner,’ Mrs. Mclan. The production 
finely toned mind ; of a lady who has gone far 
oa oe pres ra hh of the 

er works are ys of a ’ 
ception and execution ; a considerable knowledg | 
of Art is brought advantageously to bear up | 
imagination and keen perception of character. 
Moreover, she goes on improving ; her latest pe ~ 
ture is invariably an advance beyond its predeces 
sor; and it is reasonable to anticipate that se” 
will, ere long, occupy @ very prominent , 
sional station. She does so, indeed, even now; — 
for in the manner in which she treats her — 
she gives the spectator always materials fr 
thought; and while they satisfy a present exis» 
nation they leave matter for memory. we 
here, perhaps, object to a little too much ¢ ~ 
dramatic effect; but she has given to bersoy — 
great interest—rousing our sympathies “ite % 
ties; and this, after all, is the great triumph : 
painter. 

No. 282. ‘The Ballad,’ H. J. Townsen 
An excellently painted and finely disposed ag 
somewhat too scattered in colour, it may be, 
giving ample evidence of large ability. 3 
racters of the two village maidens are well pre 
served; and great interest is given to the abr ig 
The accessaries are all skilfully introduced ; i 
every part of the work is carefully finished. , | 

No. 307. ‘ A Monk reading to the Brotherhoa s 
T. W. Mackay. The brethren are not #) — 
the work is, therefore, confined to one 4 
the monastic habit, before which is & 
porting the book which he is reading. is tie 
as it may be supposed, but little colour eid a 
picture; but the head, ia its painting and - 
has been carefully studied, and with @ 
cessful result. The picture is placed somewis 
high. — 

No. 308. ‘Scene in the Highlands—Momm® 
Ceaes by T. M. Joy), A. Montacur. Theis 
| ground and figures are richly painted, ‘ 
| in shadow, throw off, with the best effect thes 
| tant hills and crags which are made out 
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grey and tender tones communicated to remote 
objects by the light of the sun, subdued by the 
mist of the morning. : 

No. 319. ‘The Campagna of Rome, with the 
Ruins of the Aqueduct,’ T. C. Hortanp. A 
vast expanse of the plain lies under the eye of the 
spectator. The aqueduct is in shadow in the 
middle distance, beyond which objects graduate, 
until they are lost in the haze of the remotest 
distances. The picture is small, but clearly and 
firmly painted. <8 

No. 324. ‘ Spencer’s Faerie Queen, containing 
Portraits of Queen Elizabeth and her Court,’ F. 
Howarp. There is in this picture much to 
praise ; the subject is a bold one; and the choice 
of it is creditable to the artist. Itis a gratifying 
departure from the beaten track into a path, more 
difficult no doubt, but far more worthy. The por- 
traits of the great men of the Court of Elizabeth 
are all given—and evidently after continual and la- 
boured study of the best authorities ; we have all 
the immortal minds of the most glorious era in 
British history ; and may recognize each, in a mo- 
ment; for the countenance of each has been made 
familiar to us. Mr. Howard conveys the idea that 
the ‘ Faerie Queen’ was, in reality, an allegory, in 
which were introduced the several famous men 
who made the Court of Elizabeth a marvel to all ; 
a happy notion, happily renewed. 

No. 327. ‘Sketch for a Picture of the Good 
Samaritan,’ W. J. Mixer. A brilliant and 
very effective example of colour. 

0. 330. ‘ Fresh Breeze—Dutch Pilot Boat,’ R. 
Jump. The sea in this little picture is forcibly 
painted, and the effect of wind tells in every part 
of the composition. 

No. 339. * Mother and Child,’ R. S. Lavpzr. 
Scarcely an improvement for the artist, who is of 
established fame ; the colours are too prominent 
and glaring, and the reflection in the glass much 
too strong. 

No. 340. ‘ Highlander’s Bothie,’ C. Hancock. 
An exceedingly clever picture, of a striking and 
interesting subject ; painted with much skill, and 
worthy of a better place. 

No. 341. ‘ Riposo Italiano,’ J. Severn. We 
have seen better pictures than this by an artist 
to whose high capabilities we have heretofore en- 
deavoured to render justice. 

No. 351. ‘ Christ in the Tempest,’ G. W. Bur- 
LAND. This, although by no means a perfect 
work, is one of no ordinary merit; and amply de- 
serves a word of praise for the boldness of the 
design, and the manner in which the painter 
has overcome great difficulties. Its tone is 
sadly injured by that of the oak frame in which 
it is enclosed, which fails to harmonize with 
the colour; and gives to it, indeed, a crude- 
ness and hardness which it would not possess 
if seen under more advantageous circumstances. 
The ‘* storm on the lake’’ is admirably given; the 
waves boiling and wrathful, and the other indi- 
cations of the tempest, afford proofs of no ordinary 
power in dealing with matter not easily made sub- 
servient to the artist’s purpose. We like the 
boldness of the attempt; the poetic feeling that 
suggested it: and if not entirely successful, the 
= has produced a work that does him much 
credit. 

No. 359. ‘ Ballast Boat on the Texel,’ J. Ze1r- 
TkR. A simple composition, consisting of the 
boat and a few figures, which are perhaps some- 
what too sketchily put in; the effect, however, 
compensates for this in some degree. 

No. 362. ‘Cattle and Figures — Autumnal 
Evening,’ W. Saayer. A common but always 
agreeable effect ; a group in the foreground painted 
upon a fading distance, and a clear and airy sky. 

No. 371. ‘ England’s Pride,’ W. Kipp. A 
capital bit of character; a couple of maimed pen- 
sioners of Chelsea. 

No. 374. * Interior of the Keep, Richmond 
Castle,’ W. Fowrer. An excellent landscape, 
sound and true. 

No. 378. ‘ Scene on the Coast of Brittany,’ T. 

ARBY. The sea-shore with a low horizon, over 
which hangs the sun, that has, with its mantle of 
light, enveloped the entire extent of the view. 

No. 380. ‘The Slave Market, Cairo,’ W. J. 
Miitter.—A work of great ability; and, we 
have no doubt, an accurate copy of a painful 
and revolting scene. 

No. 386. ‘ Samson bursting his Bonds,’ H. Lx 
Jeune. —This picture obtained the honorary 
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medal of the Royal Academy; it undoubtedly 
bears too much evidence of being an academical 
study ; and therefore, perhaps, its public exhibi- 
tion is injudicious. Character has been sacrificed 
to the painting of a muscular figure. This would 
have been a story for Michael Angelo to have told ; 
and none less than the most accomplished master 
of expression should have tempted its difficulties. 
Of such a subject no model can supply the essen- 
tial force ; for no man could dramatize the part of 
Samson during the number of hours necessary to 
paint the figure. Something more is necessary 
than an expression of alarm at the words—‘* Sam- 
son, the Philistines be upon thee !’’—irresistible 
— should have been seen in every part of the 
y; but the artist has copied too faithfully the 
fatigued position of his model. It is the highest 
achievement of Art to catch and express con- 
sistently a moment of paroxysm. We regret that 
Mr. Le Jeune did not exhibit some less ambitious 
work ; for he is able to take a high place in any 
exhibition. We have seen, elsewhere, productions 
of his that show genius of the rarest and best 
order; and judging from these we watch his ca- 
reer with earnest hope and confident expectation. 

No. 392. ‘ Coast Scene,’ H. Bricut. A white 
cloud, a cliff, and a sidelong glimpse of the sea, 
wrought into a beautiful and highly effective little 
picture, which seems to have occupied altogether 
scarcely two hours in painting. 

No. 395. By the same. 1s of equal beauty, but 
of another character. 

No. 404. ‘ The Bay of Naples,’ G. E. Herne. 
Another admirable transcript of a sweet scene of 
Italy, by an artist who is entitled to the highest 
praise. The point of view is judicously chosen ; 
the solitary — in the foreground happily con- 
trasts with the delicately-pictured distance, in 
which the noble bay is seen outspread, with the 
mysterious mountain towering above it. 

No. 405. ‘ The Duke promises Sancho the Go- 
vernment; of an Island—Don Quixote,’ J. GiL- 
BERT. A work of very high merit ; one of the best 
productions in the gallery. It is marked by bold- 
ness of tone and vigour of execution, as well as by 
accurate and judicious development of the cha- 
racters pourtrayed. The figure of the duchess is 
very undignified; but this may be the artist’s 
reading of the part; and it is not opposed to the 
intention of the author, although unpleasing in a 
picture. Mr. Gilbert exhibits also a scene from 
‘ Tristram Shandy,’ No. 437. The two figures, 
Corporal Trim and ‘‘ My Uncle Toby,”’ are accom- 
panied, in the way of accessaries, by the bare ne- 
cessities of the humblest condition—men even of 
the simplest habits would be impatient of such 
treatment—but the artist’s motive is a worthy 
one; heis resolved to be tried by the expression 
of his figures. ‘‘ His honour’ is seated at a small 
table, while the Corporal is erect, pointing toa 
map of Dunkirk on the wall—the latter is lan e 
itself; and his raised left arm puts the wall of the 
room in its place, without the aid of any fortuitous 
shadow. 

No. 412. ‘On the River Tamar, Devonshire,’ 
F. C. Lewis. A picture that artists will like, 
and which some artists will do well to study; but 
public appreciation it cannot receive. It is sin- 


| gularly uninviting; yet, looked closely into, it ex- 


hibits a thorough acquaintance with Art. 

No. 416. ‘ Scene from the Sentimental Journey,’ 
W. P. Friru. We have for a long time marked 
the’ onward and upward progress of this young 
artist; and, from the commencement, with a full 
conviction that he was destined to achieve the 
greatness at which he was aiming. It has been 
our good fortune to have cheered him, when cir- 
cumstances appeared—as they do now—unpro- 
pitious ; for by the ‘‘ heedlessness’’ of the hangers 
at the Institution, his picture is placed where it 
will inevitably escape the notice of all who do not 
already know sufficient of his abilities, to feel as- 
sured that his contribution must possess merit 
sufficient to have demanded for it the post of 
honour in the gallery. Fair play would have made 
him a candidate for one of the prizes instead of 
the dark nook to which he has been condemned. 
A time will come—and that as surely as we now 
write the sentence—when he will obtain the most 
distinguished station in any collection of the 
works of British artists. His present pic- 
ture represents the scene so often pictured, 
where ‘‘ the sentimental traveller’’ feels the pulse 
of the pretty French modiste, and receives the 
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gracious acknowledgments of the husband for the 
honour conferred upon him. It is beautifully 
conceived ; the countenances of the group are 
perfect in character and expression; it is elabo- 
rately finished, and yet in a free style: as a whole 
it may vie with any production of our younger 
school of Art. 

No. 420. ‘ The Nile, with the Village of Beni 
Hassan in the distance, looking towards Cairo,’ 

- J. Miter. In this view the river is seen 
from a cliff, rising high above its waters. Its 
winding stream diminishes to a silver thread in 
the distance, and is at length lost in the flood of 
light shed by the sun upon the horizon. The dis- 
tant pyramids bespeak the land; but to stamp it 
more strongly, an Arab tent occupies the fore- 

round with a few figures; the ‘ship of the 

esert,”’ the camel and a feathery palm telling 
forcibly against the palpable ether. This is a 
highly-finished and valuable work, and presents a 
striking contrast to the Oriental street and bazaar 
scenery by the same hand, the figures in which 
seem, from the decision of manner in their treat- 
ment, to live and move. 

No. 421. ‘The Leith Steamer off Purfleet,’ J. 
TENNANT. A clever picture; but the fire that 
issues from the chimney of the steamer is far too 
great, and gives an unnatural tone to the whole 
subject. 

No. 426. ‘ Moses defending the Daughters of 
Jethro from the Shepherds,’ leanewack Cuiax- 
ton. An ambitious work, and in many respects 
a successful one; containing parts that are ad- 
mirably drawn and coloured, and manifesting 
right feeling and sound judgment. 

0. 427. ‘The Cottage Door,’ J. Linne i. 
A beautiful copy of English domestic life ; very 
touching in character, and painted with great 
skill. e subject, however, is ill suited to the 
size of the canvass ; the picture seems as if it were 
the fragment of a larger one. 

No. 428. ‘ America dei Vespucci,’ J. Par- 
TRIDGE. A striking likeness of a lady whose life 
is a romance. 

No. 430. ‘ Scene on the Coast of Yorkshire,’ 
A. Cunt. A landscape of the very highest 
merit, which, taken altogether, may be ranked 
as in value the second, or at least the third, in 
the collection. It is a true and accurate cop 
nature ; highly wrought, but without the s at 
token of restraint. is artist, also, will ere long 
establish his right to ‘‘ go up higher.”’ 

No. 435. ‘ Effie Deans in the Prison,’ T. 
Smart. A fine conception of a leading part in 
one of the most exciting of Scott’s dramas; we 
have never seen it more completely realized. The 
drawing is good; and the sober tone of colour is 
in admirable keeping with the subject. 

No. 436. ‘ The Unrelenting Lord,’ J. R. Her- 
pert, A.R.A. This is a noble work; a work of 
the highest class of Art, and worthy the reputa- 
tion of the accomplished painter. e story is a 
painful one: the “‘ lord”’ is givingthe si for the 
execution of the lady’s paramour ; and the flash- 
ing blade is seen in the distance in the act of de- 
scending upon the neck of the victim. It is a 
tragedy on canvass, and opens a mine to the 
imagination. 

The Sculpture, as usual, is ‘‘ made nothing of” 
here; yet this year three or four works have been 
sent, which, elsewhere, would have attracted 
marked attention. ‘ A Boy (in the south room) 
playing at Marbles’—his “‘ last stake’”’—is a noble 
and beautiful statue ; satisfactory to the anatomist, 
and most valuable to the lover of Art. It is the 
work of Mr. Carew, an artist of the rarest power. 
Above the steps, as the visitor enters, is a work of 
still higher merit oy the same great master—‘ The 
Adoration of the ‘agiy a small model; the cen- 
tre of which is a Madonna and child, which is also 
exhibited, finished in marble. It is a fine effort 
of mind and hand; a glorious » eXe- 
cuted with almost perfect skill. A small statue in 
marble, by W. C. MarsHa.t, ‘* Rebekah at the 
Well,’ demands a word of warm approval. It isa 
graceful and very elegant production, and of a size 
to render it a desirable acquisition to those who 
have neither large houses nor large fortunes, but 
who have the taste to prefer original creations to 
inferior copies. 
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“THE ARTS IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


ITALY.—Rowe.—A tomb has been opened in 
the neighbourhood of Chiusi which contains two 
hagi of Grecian marble, adorned with paint- 

ing and rich gilding. This discovery has excited 
much interest, as, hitherto, all the Etruscan coffins 


that have been found, are either of burnt clay, | 


travertine, or alabaster. “es ; 
Painting. —P. Williams. — Universal admira- 

tion is attracted to the studio of the English artist, 

Penry Williams, on account of a picture which he 


has painted, and which is now to be seen there. | 


The subject is a woman bringing offerings, on her 
recovery, to a miraculous image of the Virgin. 
The principal figure is riding on an ass surrounded 
by peasant men and women. The landscape ex- 
hibits a mountainous scene. The picture, it 1s 
said, is painted for the Marquis of Westminster, 
and destined for his gallery in London. 

Overbeck.—The celebrated Gérman artist, Over- 
beck, has just completed here the cartoon for a 
large picture of ‘ The Entombment,’ intended for a 
church in his native town, Lubeck; it is full of 
originality, is simple in composition, and shows 
much just thought. The cartoon, it is said, will be 
— in the collection of Count Raczinski, in 

rlin. 

Rome.—Sculpture.— Thorwaldsen.—The great 
Thorwaldsen has now finished the six bas-reliefs 
for the King of Wurtemberg. Four were ex- 
hibited last year, the other two are, ‘ a Shepherd 
who finds the God of Love in a Bird’s nest,’ and 
‘ Love complaining to Venus that he has been 
stung by a Bee concealed in a Rose.’ The models 
for the statues of two apostles, destined for the 
metropolitan church of Copenhagen, are com- 
pleted. 

Bissen.—The Danish sculptor, Bissen, has mo- 
delled a ‘ Venus adorning her Hair,’ a ‘ Love 
sharpening his Arrows on a Stone,’ also other 
works, which show a fine fancy and good execu- 
tion. He has executed eighteen statues by order 
of the Danish government—a government which 
does rouch for arts and artists. 

Sohn.—A young German artist, named Sohn, 
has discovered a substance, in which he has copied 
some of the best works of Rauch, Swankhaler, and 
Thorwaldsen, and also some antique groups. He 
is now at Paris, and he proposes to model some 
of the groups in the gurden of Versailles and the 


Tuileries ; he calls the substance, French Meers- 
chaum. 


Frornence.—A New Theatre.—Various Italian 
and foreign artists, among whom is one English- 
man, have presented plans and elevations for a 
magnificent theatre to be built here, and to be 
called ‘Teatro Leopoldo.’ It is proposed that the 
theatre should stand alone with spacious arcades 
for the carriages that come and go, so that the 
ladies are guarded from all fear of rain; before the 
theatre will be a large square or ‘ piazza.’ On one 
side will be the station of the fire-engines ; on the 
other, a large hall for scene painting, and apart- 
ments for other decorations. In short it is pro- 
posed to be a model-theatre, and when the plan is 
chosen we shall inform our readers. Marble and 
granite will be the materials employed. 


Botogna.— Works on Art.—History of Archi- 
tecture.—The Marquis Amico Ricci, Las 
celebrated as an excellent and correct writer on 
the Fine Arts in many works, especially that on 
Arts and Artists in the ‘* Marca of Ancona,’’ has 
commenced a gigantic labour—‘' the History of 
Architecture in Italy.’’ The first volume is now 
ne, —_ons poe gee assures us it is an 
eminently classical work; which beli 
the talent of a 

ves Painters.—The venerable Marquis 
Amorini, president of the Academy of Fine ia. 
continues, unweariedly, his lives of the Bolognese 
painters. We have now the lives of the five Ca- 
racci. All are written with great care as to the cor- 
rectuess of facts; clear, just, and impartial criti- 
cism, and a fine taste in Art, alike honorable to the 
— president, and the academy to which he 

In other parts of Italy the 
being pained — 

At MiLan, the first Italian edition of Stuart’ 
Antiquities of Athens.” The architect, Alvisetti 
superintends the work, o a eee 
are already published. 


following works are 


| 
| 








t Turi, the Sardinian Consul general, Ba- 
.. publishes a large work called ‘* The Beau- 
ties of the Bosphorus.” The first part, in quarto, 
i t. 

7 py ne ‘“ Feste Veneziane’’ with illustra- 
tions by Professor Passini. ' 

‘At Fiorence, the great work by the cavalier, 
Inghirami, on vases, entitled, * On the fittilé 
Vases,” is nearly completed. 


FRANCE.—Paaris.—Jmprovements in Paris. 
—Workmen were employed in the following places, 
at the close of last year, either in new erections, or 
in repairing old buildings. Employed by Govern- 
ment—in the Jardin des Plantes, Polytechnic 
schools, Pantheon, Normal schools, Luxembourg, 
College of France, Palace of the Fine Arts, Palais 
d’ Orsay, Church of the Magdalen, Archives of the 
Kingdom, Guardhouse des Celestines. At the 
expence of the city of Paris—in the Hotel Dieu 
Saint Severin, Saint Etienne du Mont, Saint Sul- 

ice, Hospital for the Blind, Champs Elysées, 
Katre Dame de Lorette, Saint Vincent de Paul, 
Saint Germain |’Auxerrois, La Sainte Chapelle, 
the Hotel de Ville, La Charité, the fountain of 
Moliere, Street of Jervois. At the expense of the 
civil list—the English Museum in the Louvre. 
Duban, the architect of the Palais des Beaux Arts, 
has completed the repairs of the Chatean Dam- 
pierre, in the vale of Chevreuse; and Ingres is 
about to paint the hall of this magnificent building. 
The restoration of La Sainte Chapelle is placed 
under the direction of M. Duban, and the general 
wish seems to be, that the plan adopted should be 
the original one, built in the thirteenth century : 
a tower seventy feet high, like that of the cathe- 
dral of Amiens. 

Monument of Moliére.—The works for this mo- 
nument are about to recommence : it is desirable 
that they should be completed in the course of this 
year, so that the inauguration may take place oh 
the 7th of February, 1843, being the hundred and 
seventeenth anniversary since the death of Molicre. 


SAXONY. —Drespen.— Rietschel.—It is not 
long since the masterly chisel of Professor Rietschel 
adorned the principal entrance of our theatre with 
the two intellectual statues of Schiller and Goethe. 
We have now to admire, by the same artist, a 
group which breathes the spirit of Grecian anti- 
quity, and is excellently executed. The figures 
are thirteen, above the size of life, in sandstone ; 
the subject is Orestes pursued by the Eumenider, 
and the moment represented is when in the Areo- 
pasas 1. throws himself before Minerva, imploring 

er aid. 

BOHEMIA.—Pracvue.—The Tower.—It is 
with great regret we see preparations making to 
take down the old steeple of the town-house. 
Three years since, when the repairs and new build- 
ings were decided on for the town-house, it was 
determined, as well on account of the beautiful 
and grand style of the building, the old clock-work 
it contains, and the many historical recollections 
attached to it, that the steeple should be pre- 
served. The clearing away, however, of some 
under parts of the building, and other alterations, 
had not been done with sufficient care, and the 
consequence is, this noble old tower has received 
a shock which, as the danger of its fall became 
immediate, has left no choice as to taking it down; 
and with it, from the consequence of the same ac- 
cident, must also be sacrificed various adjacent 
parts of this most interesting old building. 


GERMANY.—Vienna.— Monuments. — Our 
readers are probably aware that at the last great 
music a it was resolved to erect mo- 
numents to the memories of Haydn, Mozart 
Beethoven, and Gluck, the four ‘musicians 
— has produced.” itr 
_ Destructive Fire.—The splendid church belong- 
ing to the hospital, erected at the close of the 
twelfth century, by Otto IL., Bishop of Bamberg, 
wl = hay paw of y room travelling to and from 

oly Land, was destroyed b 25 
and 26th of October last. ; ——— 

PRUSSIA. — Berit. —L. Von Cr 

f -RLIN. , ‘anach. — 
Herr _Forstemann, of Halle, has, in a eneiher of 
the Staats Zeitung, put forward a contradiction 
of a long received tradition, namely, that the fa- 


mily name of Lucas Von Cranach is not C 
but Sunder or Sonder, cca 


- Amongst otl 
f which eighteen parts | evidence, he brings the matriculation book Of the 


University of Wittenberg, in which is recorded the 





—__—_——_—— SS 
matriculation of John, the son of him who hy 
been hitherto called Lucas Granach, on the 9th of 
October, 1517; it is thus inscribed: “ Jognag 
Sonder de Wittenbergh, Brander b. dio. propter 
defectum etatis nondum juravit.” 
CoLocne.—The Cathedra:.—There can be my 
doubt that the completion of the Cathedral will so, 
be commenced. Building materials are 
foundations are digging, and other mh | 
are made. It is still undecided what stone shall 
be used—whether it shall be brought from the 
quarries of Swabia, or whether a basaltic stone, 
from the volcanic rocks of the Rhine, shall 
preferred. The latter is hard to work, but 
give an almost imperishable d 
building. A great solemnity, it is 
held to commemorate the commencement 
works, which excite much enthusiasm 
month of August is the time named, 
that of the great military manceuvres 
the King of Prussia will himself be 
that his invitations will be accepted by 
Bavaria, the King of Wurtemberg 
Belgium, Prince Albert, and the Duke 


GREECE.—Artistical and Arch 
vels.—We have not before noticed the 
M. Didron, assisted by Méssieurs 
Saint Aldegonde, Emanuel Durand, and 
lite Parfait, in the Grecian Continent 
Peloponessus, to study, and make drawings 
many fine Christian monuments that adorn 
countries. ‘They passed sometime at the 
of St. Luke in Livadia, in that of Mé 
Achaia, at Sparta, Corinth, and Th 

reat church of St. Luke is covered with marbles 
rom the pavement to the springing of the arches. | 
The sanctuary and transept are enri with | 
mosaics, while the arches and arcades are also | 
worked in mosaic on a gold ground. It is % 
Mark’s of Venice, among desolate m ins and 
wild precipices. Mégaspilmon is still more rich, |~ 
but less beautiful. Mistra possesses the largest, |~ 
the most beautiful and original churches in | ~ 
Greece ; these edifices are half Gothic, half By- 
santine. One would be inclined to that a 
Frenchman, Pierre de Charnolite, who bui aed 
fortress of Mistra, early in the thirteenth cen |” 
tury, was also the founder of these churches; 
in which he wished to temper the orienta 
style, by a mixture of the style of the © 
‘* ogivales’’ cathedrals of France. At i 
the church, where it is said St. Paul preached, | 
is cut in the rock, and has nothing of the eastem 
style—a proof of its high antiquity. At Salamis, | 
the great church of the Virgin Ph i 
painted in fresco, from the pavement to the 
arches; and these frescoes contain, it is said,in ~ 
all, including busts and medallions, 3500 a 
it is the Pantheon of Christian Greece. 3 
pictures are perfectly preserved, and remind W, — 
in style, of the statues and palations in the 
thedral of Chartres. M. de St. ba 
taken casts of the inscriptions in which 
mark the date of the foundation of the churches — 
and monasteries, and the names of the founder, 
and also the Christian inscriptions engraved @ 
ancient columns, which are the archives of the 
church of Mistra—its marble parchments. He 
has also taken casts of the chiselled copper doo 
which close the church of Mégaspilmon, and of 
the small chiselled silsetes tabernacle, which cot 
tains the image said to be sculptured by St. Lake 
M. Durand has copied in drawings the mosaics, # 
legend painted in the refectory of M 
and the ‘ Last Judgment,’ which cover the wet” 
wall of the church of Salamis. M. ss 
taken various elevations at St. Luke and Mist. — 


ConsTANTINOPLE.—A Turkish firmen po 
biting an engraving.—A periodical a 
Revue Orientale,”’ printed at Paris, has poe 
lished in one of its nambers an allegorical prst | 
with the title, ‘ La Regeneration de Empire Ot 
toman,’ which represented, by symbolical figures 
the four fundamental principles of the late cele 
brated firman, which is a species of new cons: 
tution of the Turkish empire. It is well knew 
that these four principles are—Ist, Road 
and political rights to the entire pop’ | 
2nd, Complete religious freedom ;—3rd, The ® | 
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4th, The right of possession granted to f 
The Sublime Porte has, by an express firms 
prohibited this engraving. 
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THE ART-UNION. 








ART APPLIED TO MANUFACTURES. * 


NO. Il.—DRAWING CLASSES AT EXETER HALL. 


We have been much gratified by witnessing, at 
Exeter Hall, the commencement of an experiment, 
rendering 


of 
music has now the sy 


the committee of council is that of M. is, 
which is followed at the Normal School at Ver- 
sailles : thus England is indebted to France for 
having methodized systems of instruction in two 
of the sister Arts, for the purpose of educating 
the masses—Mr. Butler Williams teaching pero 
spective drawing with the use of the models of M. 
apuis, as Mr. John Hullah teaches part-singing 
according to the formule of M. Wilhem. 

The principles before laid down as the basis for 
acourse of instruction are carried into operation 
by the method of M. Dupuis, though in a different 
way: models only are used ; illustrative diagrams 
drawn by the teacher being merely exhibited to 
exemplify the theory, not to be copied. The 
pupils draw from solid forms wholly, not from 
drawings; therefore every line they make is the 
result of intelligence, and a test of knowledge. 
Before they begin to delineate, they are made to 
understand what they are about to do, and the 
scientific rule they are taught to exemplify. This 
is, in our opinion, the only sound and true theory 
of elementary training in the science of drawing : 
for with the art this introductory course has 
nothing more to do than exercising the hand ; its 
object is limited to teaching the pupils to see cor- 
rectly the apparent forms of objects, and the seem- 
ing direction of lines, and to know the optical laws 
by which the real forms and actual direction of 
lines appear differently to the eye, according to 
the angle of vision under which they are seen: the 
pupils are not at first required to draw evenly or 
neatly, but only to express intelligibly, by rude 
lines, their comprehension of the rule exemplified 
by the model. To make this clear, let us describe 
the process of the initiatory lessons, as they are 
given by Mr. Butler Williams, at Exeter Hall, to 
three successive classes of adults, sixty or seventy 
in number, two of males and one of females, on 
the evenings of Mondays and Thursdays. The 
pupils are seated at desks ranged in rows, each 
pupil having before him or her a black board, 
with a sponge attached to it and a portcrayon with 
white k: in front of them stands the teacher 
on a platform, having beside him a stand with 
a sliding top terminating in a ball and socket 
joint, to which is affixed each of the models as 
it is successively required; so that the model 
may be elevated and p rence Ht and placed in any 
position at pleasure. The used set of models 
includes three kinds: the first consisting of single 
and parallel lines, curves and angles, and outlines 
of simple geometrical Coate, in iron wire, about 
the thickness of stair-rods ; the second of similar 
forms in wooden bars, of about an inch and a half 
square, including the frame of a cube, and com- 
binations of curved and straight lines, angles 
and circles; and the third of solid forms, such as 
the sphere, the ovoid, &c., of a large size, and 
painted white: the whole apparatus is most in- 
geniously designed and well made. In the introduc- 
tory lessons which the classes at Exeter Hall are 
now receiving—the first having been given on Mon- 
day the 14th of February—only the wire outlines are 
needed ; and they are employed chiefly to illustrate, 
conjointly with diagrams, the rationale of linear 

spective, as exemplified in the laws of vision. 

ey also serve to exercise the eye and hand of the 
pupil in perceiving and delineating the inclination 
of lines. The teacher has, of course, to look 
seriatim at the performance of each pupil, and to 
point out individual errors, explaining the rule 
again if not understood by all: this makes the 
conducting of a drawing-class a troublesome as 
well as an arduous duty ; for, excepting only the 
perpendicular line, every line or shape appears 
differently to each, so that one pupil is no guide 
to another. This, however, ensures a self-de- 
pendence, which, though it may retard progress 
at first, promotes certainty. 

It would be premature to offer an opinion as 
: the ultimate success of M. Dupuis’ method: 

ts formation on right principles is sufficient to 





* Continued from page 45. 





justify its adoption, especially since the Normal 
School of Versailles affords satisfactory evidence 
of its efficiency ; but we have a doubt as to its 
being the best or the most simple and expeditious 
course, and we shall be glad to hecs this doubt re- 
moved bytheresult. Meanwhile, we may beallowed 
to state the objections that present themselves at 
the outset. In the first place, the models mostly 
represent arbitrary forms, that suggest no ideas 
of real objects ; and thus the fancy is not awakened 
sufficiently to relieve the tedium arising from the 
constant repetition of the same forms seen under 
different points of view. The models designed by 
Mr. Deacon are suggestive of a variety of build- 
ings, as is shown in the accompanying sketch, 
which is only a picturesque version of one of many 
combinations, of which the different pieces are 
susceptible. M. Dupuis’ models are susceptible of 
very limited combinations, though the pieces are 
much more numerous than Mr. Deacon’s. In the 
second place, the wire outlines represent nonenti- 
ties; they are diagrams, useful to comprehend, 
but not so beneficial, to copy, as the same forms 
in a solid shape’: for instance, we saw Mr. Butler 
Williams's class very much at fault in drawing a 
detatched horizontal line foreshortened—and well 
they might be, for it is a very difficult matter for a 
beginner ; but had this line beenthe edgeofa square 
or other form, the task would have been easier, be- 
cause the purpose and inclination of the line in 
its connexion with others would have been more 
evident to the mind. We cannot approve of 
copying representations of outline by itself; know- 
ing that it is only the boundary or outer edge 
of solid form, and as such has no separate ex- 
istence, and is only discernible in a plane or 
solid form: there is less objection to using 
wire outlines merely as demonstrations of the 
effect of the angle of vision on the appearance of 
lines ; but we think planes would be preferable, 
because they represent sections or superfices of 
solid form. The difficulty of using planes in large 
classes, if they are to be viewed geometrically, that 
is, placed directly before the eyes of the pupils, is 
that one plane would only suffice for one or two files 
of delineators: but if drawn perspectively, they 
would, in our opinion, be preferable to outlines, for 
the reasons before stated; and also because the 
forms would be more distinctly visible. In the in- 
stance before mentioned of the horizontal linefore- 
shortened, some of the class complained that they 
could not see it; the light was partly the cause of 
this, and the defect therefore remediable in part ; 
but the superior distinctness of an outline defined 
by a broad mass of light reflected from a white 
surface, standing out at a distance from a dark 
background, is unquestionable. Another objection 
to the use of wire outlines to draw from is, that 
the imitation of a cylindrical substance by a single 
line involves a fallacy ; and although the delinea- 
tion is not exact, being employed not as an imita- 
tion of the object, but as a test of knowledge, still 
it is not well for pupils to start with practising a 
false mode of delineation. In delineating a 
plane in geometrical elevation, the definition of 





o outline completes the sapvenentatiens and 
is, requiring no acquaintance wit ve, 
would bea good introduction for ie 
have never taken a pencil in hand, and know 
nothing of the science. In the third place, the 
models are numerous, and necessarily costly; 
needlessly so, because they are too many: this 
fault is easily remedied, and must be, if r are 
to be extensively adopted. Our objections are 
not to the system, but to some of its details; and 
in offering them at this early stage, we are de- 
sirous to call attention to what we consider defects 
in M. Dupuis’ models, with a view to their being 
remedied ‘ore manufacturing sets for distri- 
bution. Mr. Butler Williams is not only com- 
petent to decide upon the expediency of any 
alterations, but candid enough to consider any 
suggestions that may be offered. We would recom- 
mend Mr. Deacon to have a set of his models made 
ona large scale, with introductory plane forms for 
young beginners, adapted to large classes. We 
should be glad to see a comparison instituted of 
the effects of his teaching, with that on M. Dupuis’ 
lan. From the experience we have had of Mr. 

eacon’s success, both with young and adult pu- 
pils, we incline to the opinion that his would be 
‘ound quite as efficacious as that of M. Dupuis’ 
for training teachers; and more expeditious and 
pleasing for teaching the young, and initiating 
adults in the practice of sketching from nature. 
Let both be tried: there is a field wide enough for 
them and more. Good teachers are wanted; the 
harvest is plenteous, but the labourers are few. 
We rejoice that the ‘‘ committee of council’’ have 
adopted a plan based upon sound principles; the 
result, notwithstanding our objections, cannot but 
be favourable to the pro of the Arts, as well 
as beneficial to the individuals who will thus 
learn to use a sense that has comparatively lain 
dormant for want of cultivation. Any rational 
system carried out by Government means, and 
supported by Government influence, must have 
advantages over others; and in the present case 
there are classes ready formed on the spot: but it 
does not, therefore, follow that it is the only sys- 
tem, or the best; even if it were, competition is a 
wholesome stimulus to improvement, and will 
tend more effectually to spread ‘knowledge that 
will be the means of cultivating the study of form. 

Thus far we have treated only of the e tary 
part of teaching drawing; which is positive 
science, and forms the basis of the superstructure 
of Art. To this point every one may attain; for 
it isa process dependent upon the ee 
requiring but little manual dexterity, and not call- 
ing for much exercise of taste or fancy. The 
student will have gained the power of seeing with 
correctness and intelligence, and of delineating 
distinctly the shape of any object of fixed form 
that he shall first thoroughly be acquainted with : 
for knowledge of the object to be represented is 
essential to accurate delineation. At this point 
the Art of Drawing comes into play ; for to make 
a pleasing and attractive picture of one or more 
objects, requires the exercise of those powers of 
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78 And, which go to make an artist ; and 
A of this elementary course of instruction 
Fo prodiice artists—though for this purpose 
TH Valuable us ancillary to further progress—but 
, enable every one to perceive and delineate the 
forms of thiggs so as to express ideas of shape, 
which cannot be conveyed to another without 
drawing. In effect, the end of this course of 
linear persvective drawing is to exercise the 
sense of vifion in relation to forms, by training 
the mind aid hand to understand and delineate 
what the eyé perceives. 

M. Bustle modsle also extend, to the study of 
the human figure ; but this branch of the subject, 
and the apr lication of models to picturesque draw- 
ing, requir¢s a separate paper. — 


—————e 


WORKS IN PROGRESS. 

Servtchars oF Tarauinta.—The result of the 
labours of the learned archrologist, Byres, on the 
sepulchres of Etruria, is about at length to be pub- 
lished, after having been long supposed to be lost 
to the world. The original prospectus of the work was 
issued in 1767, and the plates were drawn and en- 
graved on the spot by Mr. Norton, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Byres, while the paintings were fresh 
and uninjured. The announcement of such a work 
excited the deepest interest wherever it became known, 
among all men of antiquarian taste and knowledge ; 
but the deaths of the author and his coadjutor, toge- 
ther with the invasion of Italy by Napoleon, caused 
the work to be lost sight of, and the plates remained 
packed up at Leghorn from 1796 until 1840, when they 
were sent to England. Many of the paintings repre- 
sented in this work have now entirely disappeared; 
hence it acquires an increased interest. Even in 1780, 
M. Agincourt, who was then at Rome, states that they 
were at that time so much faded, that he was indebted 
for drawings and details of those interesting remains 
to Mr. Byres, a Scottish architect, whom a long 
residence in Italy bad eminently fitted to treat the 
subject. Lanzi, in his “Saggio di Lingua Etrusca,”’ 
says, that “certain of the sepulchres of Tarquinia, 
judiciously selected from the multitudes which are to 
be seen around Corneto, would be given in coloured 
plates, by Mr. Byres.” A very mysterious subject is 
represented in a grotto at Corneto, the painting of 
which Mr. Byres has engraved upon copper, in the 
finest taste. The labours of Mr. Byres were alluded to 
by Winkelman, as also by Italian antiquarians. The 
plates are engraved in line, they are 57 in number; and 
will appear in monthly numbers, accompanied by letter 

press containing all that is known of the sepulchires. 
Tue Deatn of Doveias at THE BATTLE oF 
Lanostpe.—Painted by C. Landseer, A.R.A. Etched 
by J. G. Murray. Publishing by Mary Parkes, Golden- 
square.—This is a large plate, the subject giving 
abandant scope for admirable grouping, and a display 
of numerous figures, of which the artist has skilfully 
availed himself. The story is found in one of the 
earlier novels of the Waverley series; placing at the 
disposal of the painter some of the most striking 
characters that figure in the “ Monastery” and the 
“ Abbot.” The battle of Langside crushed the hopes of 
Mary Queen of Scots and her adherents, and in the 
plate before us, she is seen proffering to one of the 
most devoted of her followers, who is dying in her 
cause, all in her power to bestow—consolation and 
acknowledgments. It will be remembered that George 
Douglas, subdued by the fascinations of the Queen, 
facilitated her escape from the castle of Loch-Leven, 
and attached himeelf to her fortunes. He is in the 
print before us extended on the ground in the agonies 
of death, and even while vision is departing from his 
eye, it is yet fixed upon the features of the Queen, who 
is bending over him. The figure is in armour, but the 
head is unhelmed, and the whole is deeply expressive 
of approaching dissolution. Immediately behind the 
Queen are the Abbot Ambrosius, Lady Fleming, and 
Roland Greme. The figures on the left of the com- 
position are Sir Halbert Glendinning and Adam 
Woodcock, behind whom is a mounted knight, the 
bearer of news from the immediate scene of conflict ; 
Catherine Seaton is in anxious attendance on the 
Queen. Of these, together with a few others, is the 
composition made out; and they are just sufficiently 
numerous to give importance to the event without 
dividing the interest. The grouping is highly success- 
ful, and the eye is led to the principal figures without 
any forced effects. The work, which is mezzotinto, is 
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AL¥FRED.—Painted by S. A. Hart, R.A. Engraving 

by J.G. Murray. Publishing by Mary Parkes.—This 
when perfected will be an engraving of high preten- 
sion; much of the work is little advanced beyond the 
outline, but the character, expression, and drawing, 
ably sustain the reputation of Mr. Hart. A beautiful 
simplicity pervades the picture, which consists of only 
three figures—the infant Alfred, the subsequent de- 
liverer of his country; his mother; and an aged bard, 
to whose minstrelsy both are listening. We repeat 
our conviction, that this work is in promise altogether 
an effort of a high class. 
Mr. ALEXANDER HILL, the enterprising publisher 
of Edinburgh, announces for publication two works of 
much interest and considerable merit. The first is 
‘Windsor Castle—Summer Evening,’ the painter D. 
O. Hill Esq.,(we believe the publisher’s brother); a 
production, to the great merit of which we have 
already borne testimony, on the authority of our 
esteemed correspondent in Edinburgh, where the 
picture was exhibited, and where it obtained high and 
extensive fame. The other is a work with which all 
visiters to the Royal Academy are well acquainted ; 
for in the exhibition, 1841, it was a very primary 
attraction, not alone for its admirable qualities as 
a production of Art, but for the able and skilful 
treatment of an exceedingly striking and interesting 
subject. Very few, indeed, have forgotten the gratifi- 
cation they received from examining Mr. Duncan's 
picture of “Prince Charles Edward (the “ Pretender,” 
as he is called in history) and the Highlanders entering 
Edinburgh after the battle of Preston.’ It is now in 
course of engraving, in line, by Mr. F. Bacon. We are 
compelled to give this mere announcement of the 
intended appearance of the work; but we shall seek an 
opportunity of devoting to it greater space and 
attention. 

AFFGHANISTAN.—A work that will possess astrong, 
but melancholy, interest, is announced for early pub- 
lication by Messrs. Graves and Co. It is descriptive of 
the recent operations of the British forces in Affghan- 
istan; and will consist of views of the most beautiful 
scenery through which the army passed, with figures 
illustrative of memorable events which occurred during 
the campaign, and characteristic of the manners and 
costumes of the natives; to be drawn on stone by 
Louis Haghe, Esq., of a uniform size with his work on 
Belgium and Germany, from the original and highly- 
finished drawings executed on the spot by James At- 
kinson, Esq., superintending surgeon of the army of 
the Indus. The volume will consist of twenty-six 
plates, royal folio. 

Happon HAa.tu.—Another work, to range with the 
series by Stanfield, Prout, Roberts, Haghe, and 
Miiller, is about to appear. It is descriptive of Haddon- 
Hall, Derbyshire, consisting of twenty-six of the most 
beautiful interiors and exteriors of this interesting re- 
main of the olden time. Drawn on the spot, and on 
stone, by Douglas Morison, Esq. It will be published 
by Messrs. Graves and Co. during the present season. 

WINDsoR CasTLE.— Messrs. Gandy and Baud’s 
illustrations of this national edifice is announced for 
completion at the end of this month; and we are in- 
formed that the historical and descriptive letter-press 
will be written by Mr. Britton, who had formerly en- 
gaged to write the account for the late Sir Jeffry 
Wyatville. 

YORKSHIRE ABBEYS.—A very splendid work is pre- 
paring to illustrate the architecture and scenic features 
of these interesting ruins. Mr. Richardson of York 
has made some fine drawings, which are to be litho- 
graphed by Mr. Haghe. 


a. 


ARCHITECTURAL MEMS. 


Tue union of the Architectural Society with the 
Royal Institute of Architects, was consummated at 
a closing conversazione in the rooms of the late 
Society, on the Ist of March last, when Mr. Tite 
read a paper on the pyramids of Egypt, and a large 
number of the profession and friends of Art were 
present. Having long advocated this junction, 
and shown how much more might be done for 
architecture by the united efforts of all engaged in 
it; the saving of expense, and the prevention of 
ill-feeling that would be effected; it is hardly 
necessary to say we hail gladly this event, and 
| trust nothing will occur to prevent the realization 

of our anticipations. Strong as the Institute now 
is, and numbering amongst its members all the 
chief professors in England as it does, very much 





marked by many of the best qualities of its style. 





may be expected from it : indeed, the future posi 
. . . = id si- 
tion of architecture in this country is now in its 















hands. The election of Mr. Barry in eas 
Academy, in the face of his avowed inten 
remaining a fellow of the Institute, has settled 
wastion, too, of come imparts nce to its : 
e opus magnum of this latter gentleman 
new Houses of Parliament, is 4 the 
satisfactorily, and bids fair to be one of the fined 
ieces of Gothic architecture modern times may 
Const of. The whole of the river front, 
corridors, committee rooms, and ofits 
brought up to the second story, and the brick 
foundations for the houses themselves are built tp 
the ground-level. Over the main windows in the 
river-front are placed the arms of all the various 
Kings of England, one over each, very boldly 
sculptured in one stone about eight or nine fe¢ 
square : on either side of each of these is 
with the sceptre and other insignia. The 
of masons who are at work in all directions, and 
the carvers in their little straw sheds each engaged 
on his separate task, recal the labours of the oli 
free-masons, and a period when the erection of 
such a building was a more common occurrenceiy 
England than it is now. 

In the decoration of Trafalgar-square Mr, 
Barry is also proceeding rapidly: the ground is 
levelled and the terrace wall next the Nationd 
Gallery is fast approaching to completion. As 
to the Nelson column there, the problem appears 
to have been, to do the least ible amount 
of work consistent with the slightest appem. 
ance of progress: and very successful ther 
seem to have been in solving it. The builders, it 
is clear, like wise men, will not go on any faste 
than money be forthcoming, and to this the com 
mittee, who are avowedly not backed by 
opinion, do not clearly see their way; e 
not, therefore, it will be ever finished, without th 
interposition of Government, seems a great ques- 
tion. The model of the capital is nearly com. 
pleted ; but a fresh difficulty has arisen as to the 
casting of it in consequence of the death of the 
party to whom it had been entrust 
— to this sad affair is certainly to bk 
pitied. 

The restoration of the Temple Church, although 
many men are at work, has not greatly advanced 
in appearance since our notice of the works in 
December last; still it is progressing steadily, and 
we ry hope satisfactorily. 

At the New Royal Exc are now be- 
ginning in earnest, a solid and excellent foundatios 
was long ago put in at an expense of £8124, anda 
contract entered into with Mr. Jacksom fg the 
completion of the building for £124,700. ~ 

Recently several attempts have been made toim- 
prove the character of our shop-fronts, a wide asd 
fruitful field for the architect of talent, which asy¢ 
has been but little worked. An exchange, 8 % 
nate-house, and even achurch, falls to the lot ofthe 
general practitioner but seldom, whereas private 
dwelling-houses and shops are matters of 
occurrence; they are nevertheless entitled © 
more consideration than is usually given to them; 
and afford more opportunities for the display of 
ability than are generally made use of. 
the most recent of the new fronts is that of the 
Lowther Bazaar, and the adjacent house in the 
Strand. The arrangement of the shop itself, aul 
the archway filled in with glass, are 1 
effective, and with many of the details a ~ 
creditable to the architect, Mr. Kendall. 
adjoining front, however, which is a repetition 
little, is too much like it or not enough, and pr 
duces a whole somewhat inharmonious. The : 
to improve it would be to make the house on™ 
west side of the bazaar with 
on the east side ; indeed this may be the architect's | 
intention. : dwell 

To the decoration and improvement of a4 
ing-houses we would direct the attention ae 
whether those who want houses or pa Fi 
build them. Hear what old Sir Henry pure 
says on this subject, and so let this note em 
a text instead of beginning oy one, 
man’s proper mansion house and home being, 
theatre of his hospitality, the seate of self.fraitiom 
the comfortablest part of his owne life, the 
of his sonnes inheritance, a kinde of a | 
princedom, nay, to the possessors thereof, by 
epitome of the whole world, may well poy | 
these attributes, according to the degree | 
master, to be decently and delightfully adorned. 
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EXHIBITION OF THF LOUVRE.. - 


MODERN WORKS OF ART.—ARTICLE I. 
EnrerinG an exhibition of modern painting, the 
first impression is cheerfulness and gaiety : the 
scene is brilliant in itself. Before we consider 
details, or think of criticism, it promises gratifica- 
tion to our curiosity ; we anticipate the pleasure 
of meeting old friends, and we expect to enter, as 
it were, into the history of their thoughts and oc- 
cupations during the past year, in the speaking 
witnesses of them on the walls. But if we think 
with gladness of those whose new works. we are 
about to see, we remember also those who will 
never offer us their inventions more. Among these, 
in entering the gallery of the Louvre this year, 
who, acquainted with the progress of painting, 
will not remember M. Buchot, so early lost 
to the art he so much loved, to the friends 
by whom he was so much beloved? M. Gue- 
nepin, whose modest merit, both as an archi- 
tect, and as the head of a school of architects, 
many of whom have done high honour to their 
master, will make him long remembered. M. 
Danvin, whose landscapes last yeargave us so much 

Jeasure, and who died almost in an instant, while 
Fnishing new works about amonth since. M.C.H. 
Laberge, a landscape-painter, is also dead; and 
M. Athanase Jovart, a young sculptor, aged only 
twenty-six. These are the losses that cannot be 
repaired. Next come the absent, and these em- 
brace many of the greatest names. M. Ingres will 
send nothing to the exhibition, resolving to ex- 
hibit his works hereafter in his studio. M. P. 
Delaroche has but just finished his labours in the 
‘* Palais des Beaux Arts.’?’ M. H. Vernet is em- 
ployed at Versailles on the ‘ History of the Con- 
quest of Algiers.’ M. Ary Scheffer is completing 
a new composition, whose heroine is the Margaret 
of Faust. ‘The Federation of 1790’ entirely oc- 
cupies M. Couder. M. Louis Boulanger is finish- 
ing the paintings in the Chamber of Peers. 
Delacroix is painting a roof in the same place. M. 
Vauchelet has only completed the pictures in the 
hall of meeting of the peers. M. Xbel de — 
has also painted some compositions there. 
Decaisnes is occupied at present in the decoration 
of the church of ‘‘ St. Denis du Saint-Sacrament.”’ 
M. Ziegler, we know not why, has sent nothing 
to the exhibition. These are great blanks; and 
we regret to be deprived of the pleasure the sight 
of the works of these artists conferred. But let 
us remember these artists have won their laurels, and 
regret less the absence of their compositions, since 
more room is left for the young and anxious stu- 
dent, to whom the walls of the gallery are, perhaps, 
the goal of many hopes; the opening of a bright 
future, the means of reward for many a laborious 
hour. But we are in the gallery; and what is the 
first noted event that occurs almost as soon as the 
doors are open? Four pickpockets are in full 
action ; so also are the police, who inquire of one 
gentleman what he has lost? He replies, ‘‘ No- 
thing.’’ They desire him to examine, and he finds 
he is indeed minus various articles. The person 
who addressed him told him to go to the bureau of 
the next commissary of police, and he would find 
his missing goods. The depredators are quickly 
discovered and disposed of. Now, let us turn to 
the two thousand and twenty-one subjects of Art 
which the gallery contains. Four thousand, it is 
said, were presented for selection to the jury ; and 
the number of young artists is also very great. 
Of these four thousand subjects, nine hundred are 
said to have been portraits in various styles ; of 
these four hundred and fifty only were retained. 
We shall first give a general coup d’qil, go | 
some of the principal works in the exhibiton, an 
then return to those that require longer descrip- 
tion. In sacred and historical subjects we have in 
the grand style, ‘ The Flagellation,’ by M. Lhe- 
mann ; ‘ An adoration of the Magi,’ by M. Le- 
paule; ‘ Bathsheba,’ by M. Lestang Parade; a 
* Vision,’ by M. Roger; ‘ The Miracle of the 
Loaves and Fishes,’ by M. Laynaud; ‘ St. Louis 
dictating his Capitulaires,’ by M. Flandrin, in- 
tended for the Chamber of Peers; ‘ The Estates 
under Henry III.,’ by M. Oscar Gué ; a ‘ Moses,’ 
by M. Sturler; ‘The Defence of Mazagran,’ by 
M. Philippoteaux. The unfinished, but most beau- 
tiful work of Buchot, at which he laboured at the 
time of his death, a‘ Repose in Egypt,’ is also 
here. ‘ Jesus Christ giving the care of the Ca- 
tholic Religion to the Fathers of the Church,’ M. 





Debon ; ‘ Vision_of Christ,’ M. Riss; ‘ Christ 
borne away by Angels after his Death,’ Charles 
Moench ; ‘ Joseph explaining the Dreams,’ M. 
Senties ; and many others, some of which, not 
mentioned here, we shall name hereafter more par- 
ticularly. The landscape-painters are very strong 
this year, although much regret is expressed that 
M. Dagnan has sent nothing. A ‘ View of Nice,’ 
which he has now unfinished in his studio, is 
spoken of by the artistic world as a remarkable 
work. We have rich contributions from Messrs. 
Diday, André Giroux, Hostein, Calame, and Isa- 
bey, jun. ; Bertin, Gaspard Lacroix, Prevel, and 
Mdile. M. Dupan, &c. &c. There is a very beau- 
tiful composition by M. Aligny, and some of those 
landscapes by M. Corot, which seem to breathe 
the fresh pure air of the woods and fields; also 
some admirable views in Brittany by M. A. Le- 
leux. M. Biard gives several of his peculiar sub- 
jects. Our readers will not have forgotten his 
terrible views of scenes in the frozen regions last 
year. Now we have ‘ Jane Shore condemned to 
die of Hunger in the streets of London ;’ ‘ Ship- 
wreck in the Icy Seas ;’ ‘ Hunting in Spitzbergen.’ 
M. Délecluze adds, ‘‘ The Hogarth of France has 
also displayed his comic vein in the ‘ Passage from 
Havre to Honfleur,’ in which, without infringing 
on the rules of good taste, he has amusingly re- 
presented all the modifications of sea-sickness 
which the passengers begin to feel. The serious 
air which begins to overspread the party of plea- 
sure, has the most comic effect imaginable, and 
the attraction is so great, that this picture of M. 
Biard is so surrounded, it is hardly possible to see 
it.”” Of pictures, ‘* de genre,’’ those of Messrs. 
Charles Beranger, Robert Fleury, and Jacquand, 
are much admired. There is an admirable piece 
of animals, by M. Bracassat ; ‘ Marine Views,’ by 
M. Gudin and Morel Fazio; and M. Borget gives 
us ‘ Views in China. 

Of water-colour drawings there are some ad- 
mirable specimens in a style almost rivalling oil in 
power. There are three pictures by M. Decamps, 
and a composition by M. T. Viollet le Duc, re- 
presenting the ‘ Baptism of the Count of Paris,’ 
in water-colours, all most remarkable productions. 
Amongst miniatures, those of Mdme. Mirbel and 

Isabey, sen., keep their usual high place. 
Some paintings on glass, compositions in a high 
style, are exhibited by M. Maréchal, of Metz, 
who also gives us some very pretty crayon draw- 
ings, ‘ A youth in a frail bark ina Storm,’ and its 
companion, ‘ A Nymph sporting on Grass.’ Of 
the four hundred and fifty portraits retained, we 
may note those of M. Winterhalter; a beautiful 
female portrait by M.Armaury Duval; by M. 
Champmartin ‘ A Family Group.’ Some charm- 
ing portraits of children by M. Geoffroy ; the por- 
traits by Messrs. Guignet and Eugene Deverin, by 
Messrs. Henry Scheffer, Bouget, and Rouillard. 
In sculpture we have in marble a ‘ Young Child 
reposing on the Grass,’ by M. Droz; ‘* A Drunk 
Fawn,’ M. Faillot; a ‘ Statue of Henry IV.,’ by 
M. Raggi, destined for the city of Pau; a ‘ Judith,’ 
by Mlle. de Faureau ; ‘ A Young Woman,’ by M. 
Le Gendre Herald. The portraits in marble by 
Mile. Zimmerman, are admirable works. This 
lady is the daughter of M. Zimmerman, the cele- 
brated pianist, and married lately the son of the 
portrait painter, M. Dubuffe. 

We return to the sacred and historical subjects 
in detail, but shall enrich our article by a few of 
the general observations of M. Délecluze—abridged 
on this year’s exhibition. He is of opinion that 
there is much technical and material excellence ; 
much knowledge of effect; wise and agreeable 
arrangement of subject, and all the artifices of Art 
—that the number of agreeable pictures, well com- 

osed and arranged, is considerable. What then 
is wanting? ‘‘ Depth of thought, as regards com- 
position ; style, as regards forms.’’ To this there 
are exceptions, which we shall note ; but, in gene- 
ral, the pictures to be described are wanting in the 
essential qualities of Art, those which strike and 
move the minds of spectators. ‘* The quality 
which is most precious in Art, is that faculty which 
some men have of expressing with force and truth 
what they experience, conforming, at the same 
time, to certain laws which are the result of good 
sense and general taste; while they admire the 
masters who have gone before them, they do not 
copy them ; their own ideas and impressions being 
sufficiently strong to result in forms which give 
them expression.”’ As an example of this quality, 





M. Délecluze cites three small water-colour draw- 
ings by M. Decamps—but great size is not neces- 
sary toa great style, nortothe expressionof elevated 
thou hts. Of one of these drawings, the subject 
is * The Siege of Clermont, in Auvergne ;’ of ano- 
ther, ‘An Episode on the Defeat of the Cim- 

brians.’ Here we have true beauty and 
of invention ; action in the personages, that moves 
the heart and feelings, and draws you out of your- 
self; with groups that recal the most beautiful 
examples of antiquity. The third composition of 
‘amp “Young Turks coming out of 
drawing—what bouyant life 

e little beings exhibit ! 

We turn to larger works. A large canvass, with 
figures a little above the size of life, is the produc- 
tion of M. H. Lehmann, the subject ‘ The Flagel- 
lation of Christ.’ The figure of Christ is noble and 
grand, dignified-in suffering. The horrid energy of 
the executioners we think somewhat too stro’ ly 
expressed ; the contrast was sufficient without this. 
M. Lehmann has two other works in the gallery, a 
‘ Portrait of H. Payens,’ first grand master of the 
Templars ; and ‘ Women Bathing,’ or rather going 
to bathe. In all these pictures we hail an artist 
who is .making rapid progress. Since his residence 
in Italy we see his works again for the first time, 
and find an increased truth and beauty in his 
colouring, and ease in his compositions. We greatly 
admire ‘ Saint Louis dictating his Capitularies,’ 
by M. Hypolite Flandrin, ‘in the presence of the 
Sire de Joinville, Guillaume de Nangis, de Ma- 
thieu, Abbot of St. Denis, Regent of the King- 
dom, Robert de Sarbonne.’ The four principal 
personages are portraits; the heads, hands, and all 
the details are painted with great delicacy and 
study. The subject is grave, and it is gravely 
treated ; the painter having even y Aaa the 
brilliancy of ornament and costume which historical 
truth might have permitted. ‘ The Adoration of 
the Shepherds,’ by M. Cottrau, has great charm 
and brilliancy of colouring. We shall here con- 
clude the present account, reserving other pictures 
to be described in a future article. 


——— iE 


VARIETIES. 

Royat Commission FoR PROMOTING AND 
ENCOURAGING THE Fine Arts 1n THE Deco- 
RATION OF THE New Houses or PARLIAMENT. 
—We have much pleasure in being at length en- 
abled to notice to our readers, that two meetings 
for this truly national purpose have been held at 
Gwydir House. His Royal Highness the Prince 
Albert presided ; and the other Commissioners as- 
sembled were the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl 
of Aberdeen, the Earl of Lincoln, Viscount Mel- 
bourne, Viscount Palmerston, Lord John Russell, 
Lord Francis Egerton, Sir Robert Peel, Sir James 
Graham, Benjamin Hawes, Esq., Henry Hallam, 
Esq., and Samuel Rogers, Esq. Mr. Barry was 
also in attendance, and submitted his plans, gene- 
rally, we believe, with reference to the architec- 
tural details, and the opportunity they afford for 
artistic decoration. The meetings are for the 
present postponed, but the Commissioners will re- 
commence their inquiries soon after Easter ; and 
we have little doubt but that the result will be 
equally beneficial to the progress of Art, and honour- 
ableto the genius, the intellectual advancement and 
social condition of the nation. Considering this 
subject, even in its strictly limited connexion with 
the new Houses of Parliament, it has become, 
must continue, a matter of extreme interest. But 
to this point it cannot be confined. In the com- 
pletion of great designs the concession of the first 
power is of as much importance as its gradual in- 
crease. The conception may be the individual 
property; the perfection of the work very fre- 
quently awakens the dormant energies of a nation. 
A few eminent and refined geniuses will communi- 
cate their taste to a whole people ; and whatever be 
the manners of one generation, the next reflects 
them, and progresses beyond. Whether it be that 
the human mind is of so very imitative a nature 
that the excellence it sees it is desirous to vary 
or reproduce; or whether the love of acquisition 
be the useful and lower stimulant; yet it is ob- 
servable, that let but one great design be well com- 
pleted by one artist, or the combination of many, 
and instantly there arises a general desire to = 
sess, and to extend the sphere of their productions. 
If, therefore, the new Houses of Parliament be 
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decorated in a manner we may reasonably expect, | 
either from the known taste of the Commissioners, 
or the acknowledged merit of our artists, they will 
| become the standard, the point from which opinion 
| will radiate, until in time the private dwelling, in- 
stead of being, as it too frequently is. the mark of 
the frivolous luxury of the owner, will become one 
of the numerous instances and evidences of social 
refinement. Men talk of the moral and physical 
causes which impede the growth of national cha- 
racter; they extend this opinion to an idolatry ; 
and rest content with inability. The progress of 
the mind is as certain as that of vegetation ; but 
you must sow, and then cultivate the seed, if you 
would reap the harvest. In like manner, by inci- 
pient, steady, and vigorous exertion for the pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts, we shall gradually, but 
finally, insure success. 
Art-Union or Loxpon.—In competition for 
| the premium offered by the Committee of this 
Association, now so widely spread and influential, 
| one hundred emblematical devices were submitted 
| to the Committee, amongst which were many of 
| ery great merit and beauty, evidently by practised 
| hands. In the majority of them, however, there 








was great want of correct drawing, the most es- 
sential requirement in an outline design; while 
some few were positively absurd, and worthy the 
pases of “ Punch,” or any other caricaturist. 
The design chosen by the Committee was found 
to be by Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, and represents 
* Wisdom Rewarding the Sister Arts,’ typified by 
an elegantly entwined group of three female 
figures, kneeling at the feet of Minerva, who, 
seated, is extending awreath above them. There 
js much dignified simplicity and fine feeling in the 
composition, which well fit it for the intended 
purpose. From the other designs, we will select 
a few for brief mention: the names of the authors 
are unknown. ‘ Britannia replenishing the Lamp 
of the Genius of Art,’ one of a series, is a charm- 
ing idea nicely treated; a little too Egyptian an 
outline, but nevertheless beautiful. ‘* Children, 
emblematical of Painting and Sculpture, led by 
Genius to receive rewards from the Society,’ is a 
pretty composition; and the same may be said of | 
' Britannia encouraging Design to high aspirations, 
having first poured wealth at her feet.’ ‘ Genius 
fostered in the Lap of the Society,’ marked with 
an angle in a circle, represents the Society as a 
sitting female with a sceptre surmounted by a 
wheel, extending a wreath over a winged infant on 
her knee : this is an exceedingly nice design ; and, 
indeed, we could pick out at least balf a dozen 
others deserving of the same commendation. We 
are glad to find that subscriptions have been 


Majesty's liege subjects not to remember any 
part of the building they may have seen, still les 
any of the pictures, on 
process ! 
for which not a shadow of an excuse can be ad- 
vanced, needs only to be pointed out to those who 
have the control of the Palace, to be immediately 
abrogated: at all events, it ought to be so, and 
we look to see it done. 





days, and that the total amount will in all pro- 
bability reach the sum which we last month anti- 
cipated, namely, £10,000. The distribution of the 
yun will take place on the 26th inst., in Drary 

ne Theatre, by the kind permission of Mr. 
Macready, who is one of the Committee, and the 
Duke of Cambridge will take the chair. The 
business of the Society having become so large as 
it is, more accommodation was found to be ne- 
ceasary than it at present possesses, and the 
Committee have accordingly taken spacious cham- 
bers in Trafalgar-square—a situation, being closely 
adjacent to the various exhibitions, and moreover 
| in the centre of the town, well adapted to their 

















wants. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE | 


Fine Aarts in Scoreann.~—On the 26th of 
February, a general meeting of this association 
was held in the Royal Hotel, when prizes to the 
amount of £780 were drawn. The prizes were 
forty in number, the highest being £100. There 
were two of £50 each, one of £40, two of £25, 
six of £20, ten of £15, and the remainder were 
£10 prizes. 

Hameron-court Patace.—It will hardly be 
believed, but nevertheless is true, that the officers 
in attendance in the great hall, recently opened 
to the public, have strict orders to prevent any 
person from sketching so much as a moulding or 
an enrichment, without a written order to that 
effect from Mr. Jesse. Anything more injurious, 
more contrary to the proper spirit in which 
@ national structure should be, and, in fact, has 
been, thrown open for the cultivation of taste and 
the advantageous enjoyment of all classes, it is 
impossible to conceive. To carry it out fully 
the servants should be directed to command her 





pouring in from all quarters during the last few | 


agg of Star-chambe™ 


Surely, surely this illiberal absurdity, 


Tue Taree Weiiincron Statves.—History 


nowhere presents an instance of the simultaneous 
erection of three such monuments as the Wel- 
lington statues, voted under similar circumstances 
by the public voice, to a fellow-subject. Mr. 
Wyatt’s colossal work will be the first to be 
erected. That intended for the City, and begun by 


Sir F. Chantrey, is in progress under Mr. Weekes. 


The Glasgow statue is proceeding under Maro- 
chetti. 


It is a matter of some surprise that the 
last work has not been finished before ; consider- 
ing that likeness, character, &c., &c., are points 


of no importance in the eyes of the majority of 


the Committee. 

MetropouitaNn IMPROVEMENT Society. — 
Since our last notice of this Association, Sir Lytton 
Bulwer, Lord Nugent, Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
Mr. Ewart, M.P., Mr. Brockedon, the Earl of 
Lovelace, Sir F. Trench, and others, have been 
added to the committee; and several meetings 
have been held, preparatory to sending a depu- 
tation to Sir R. Peel, to press upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity, in the first instance, of ob- 
taining a map of London on a large scale, founded 
on actual survey; a document which, strange to 
say, does not at present exist; and ultimately, a 
report on the general subject of metropolitan im- 
provements, from the first talent of the country. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Godwin, the Society have 
commenced a collection of maps and plans con- 
nected with the metropolis, and have applied to 
the various parishes, commissioners of sewers, 
&c., to aid this, which will be a very useful step. 

Scuoor or Design.—We state, with exceeding 
pleasure, that the council of the School of Design 
have formed arrangements for adding to the 
institution a branch for the instruction of females ; 
and we add, with almost equal gratification, that 
they have confided the direction and superin- 
tendance of it to Mrs. M‘Ian, a lady whose repu- 
tation as an artist stands deservedly high—very 
nearly, indeed, as first of her sex in the pro- 
fession; second, at least, but to one, and passing 
that one in a class of art, usually and properly 
ranked as the most difficult of attainment. 
We learn, also, that few ladies are more 
largely esteemed and respected by a very ex- 
tensive circle of friends and acquaintances, 
alike for the energy of her mind, the amiability 
of her temper, and uprightness of conduct; 
matters, perhaps, even more essential than talent 
in the situation to which she has been — we 
understand unanimously — appointed. This es- 
tablishment of a female school of design, is an 
event of no ordinary importance. The subject 
requires greater space and attention than we can 
now bestow upon it. In this country, unhappily, 
opportunities of giving employment to women are 
grievously limited. It is bard to point out any 
position which they can occupy that does not 
come, properly, under the head of “ manual’’ 
labour, or is not mere menial drudgery. We be- 
lieve that immense benefits may arise from this 
most judicious and laudable application of the 

public funds; and trust they may be augmented 
so as to render the plan as advantageous as it 


| may be, undoubtedly, made. 


Paryters’ Ercuine Socrety.—In our last, 
we announced the formation of this Society ; it is 
now completed, and proceeding with great ardour 


_and rightly directed zeal. The Society has re- 
| solved upon first illustrating the Poems of Gray. 


They rank among the noblest compositions in the 
language, are of ‘infinite variety,” and univer. 
sally popular. But, we understand, the principal 
motive for this selection is, that within a compa- 
ratively limited space, they will be enabled to 
publish the whole of the Poems—an illustrated 
edition of Gray complete. Undoubtedly, this is 
a far better plan than to take an isolated poem 
and, in consequence of the necessity of embellish. 
ing it largely, taking passages, all of which do 
not afford desirable subjects for the artist. By 
this improved plan, the prints will be very varied ; 
each artist will have ample scope for the display 
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of genius; he will be entirely 
when the whole is completed, the P 
tire of his works—will have obtained 
series of illustrations— than under any 
circumstances they could have 
Society consists of twenty members; we 
informed concerning the whole; but we 
tion the names of several, each of whom 
foremost professional rank, and 

minent place in the regard and 
public ; without exception, indeed, these 
established repute. Among them are Mr, 
Pyne, Mr. J. Wilson, jun., and Mr. A, 
landscape painters ; Messrs. 

Frith, McInnes, O’Neil, Franklin, Scott, 
Ward, Jcy,Gilbert, Sibson, Egg, and Poole, 
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Artists’ Eyes.—At a recent of the 
Academy of Sciences, Paris, M. de 
Torre presented the results of his historical m. 
searches, which he undertook with the view of 
confirming the justness of an opinion he had eq. 
tertained on the physiological i 
the colour of the iris of the eye exercises on isin 
a certain effect, and whether it tends to 








every individual, the sensation of 
this in view, he has collected together 
which give the colour of the eyes ofa 
of celebrated painters of different 
finds that, on grouping them 
character, the artists of each 
be the style of painting for whic 
fame, have, one and all, a 
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tone of colour in their pictures. Thus the pr. 
vailing colours were greyish in the paintings o 
men whose eyes were grey, greenish in those verg. 
ing towards green, dark in the pictures of artists 


whose irides were of a dark brown, &. A 
mittee was oye to examine into this memor, 
composed of MM. Arago, Chevreul, and Babine. 
Tue Pontatowsk! Gems.—Mr. 
proprietor of the Poniatowski Gems, has 
a pamphlet in defence of the origi of thi 
series, which has been questioned in some of the 
newspapers and periodicals. To all persons a | 
pable of appreciating these exquisite works of Ar, | — 
no vindication of their Me Terral is py soy: 3 
although, undoubtedly, Mr. T must have fet, 
very strongly on becoming acquainted with a @& | — 
rect challenge of their originality. So celebrated 
in the North of Europe has the Poniatowski co | 
lection been ever since the commencement of ia — 
formation by King Stanislaus, nearly a banded 
years ago, and latterly so well known was ita 
Italy, that it is not reasonable to su that a 
imposition could have been su masked 
until now. It is not likely that all the most astue 
judges of our times could have been h 
Mariette’s Traité des Pierres Gravées it is & 
served, in speaking of imitations, that “ Porth 
most part, also, they (modern imitators) are ® 
exact in their manner of engraving the names il 
scribed on them, and the result is, that this viciw 
orthography, if it is combined with amy ines 
larity in the forms of the letters, any w 
their size, or that the different parts of each should 
not be exactly proportioned, and 
tured, or even should the minute strokes 
form the upright portions be thicker in one pat 
than another, no hesitation is felt by oa 
in pronouncing them,to be 
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those negative rules, the same writer others 

descriptive of the marks which gen “~ 

one should possess, reducing to a matter of 
ifficulty, discrimination in a of at 


important and interesting. Like most ane? 
ple, however, Mr. Tyrrell has been unwise; MY, 
ing brought a charge against “‘ Tue Sean 
which in that journal has been com 

and for having made which, Mr. Tyrrell is 
to apologize. Although complaints may 
sometimes, as to the generosity of that 
its justice sand honesty are, and always have 
unimpeachable. 

Tue AppLicaTion OF PAINTING TO a- 
rectuRAL Decoration.—Mr. E. T. ard 
lately read before the Royal Institute of Ar 
tects a very interesting paper on 
which is now beginning to occupy the serious 
tention of men in power. _ Ever since. 
it will be sey enquamneen a Parris ja 
apparatus for the pur: oO 

‘ t. Paul's C 
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view to restore them, he has give much attentio 
to the subject of fresco, and made many 
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periments as to the best mortars and colours, so 
that his opinions are unquestionably entitled to 
consideration. Without pledging ourselves to any 
of his views, we therefore present an outline of 
them nearly in his own words, and may probably 
take some other opportunity to return to the 
subject. No longer ago than from 1820 to 1825, 
Cornelius, Overbeck, Veith, and others were 
employed by the Chevalier Bartholdy to paint 
his villa at Rome in fresco. The attempt to re- 
vive this method of painting was considered an 
experiment, and the English patrons and artists 
looked on and talked about it, but did nothing: 
what has grown out of that experiment every one 
knows. Oil paintings for architectural deco- 
ration are not efficient in some situations: the 
ceiling by Rubens at Whitehall will explain 
this; for since it was last cleaned the canvas 
of the centre oval appears quilted, in conse- 
quence of the cords which confined it rendering 
the surface uneven: it can be seen now only from 
a very few places in the chapel. Starch, rige, 
white of egg, and spirits, are used to destroy the 
gloss of oil pictures, but in every case that I have 
seen, the deep colours and shadows are reduced 
to the dulness of distemper. In all my experi- 
ments in encaustic painting I have never been 
able to remove a cloudy appearance, or to drive in 
the wax equally when on a surface of any size ; but 
I believe recent discoveries of the French have 
brought this method to maturity. It must be very 
permanent, and resists the damps of a moist cli- 
mate: durability without gloss is its chief advant- 
age; further, it may be retouched at any time so 
that a thorough knowledge of drawing, and careful 
cartoons are not so essential as in fresco. Fresco 
has been supposed to be a secret and mysterious 
operation, whereas, it is in reality the most simple 
of all modes of painting. From numerous experi- 
ments I believe that all our usual mortars will 
answer equally well, so far as receiving the colours 
is concerned. The durability is another consider- 
ation; and must be settled by the practical man. 
{ am convinced that the painter may obtain good 
walls and stuccos for fresco, either in England, 
Russia, India, or America. Vegetable colours 
will not stand. The colours that should be used 
are few, of a deep sober tone and of great inten- 
sity. As a means of decoration fresco surpasses 
all others: it combines excellently with large 
masses of architecture, has a grand and impressive 
effect, the colours never grow darker, and its dura- 
bility is beyond a doubt. The colours need not 
all be transparent as some have said; opaque and 
solid lights may be laid on in the dark parts as in 
oil. The artist will be disappointed however, 
who imagines the same effects can be produced as 
in oil. There can be no toning down, no scum- 
bling, no magical touches, or fortunate hits. Each 
part must be matured in the cartoon : all is sober, 
steady, hard work on a damp wall, far from the 
warm studio: all details must be avoided, the 
whole must be grand and severe, the artist must 
live with statues, heroes, and temples in his 
thoughts, and forget the temptations of annual ex- 
hibitions. He must work long days without in- 
termission too, for, when the plaster is once set, 
nothing can be done with it. By the practice of 
fresco painting with few colours and limited time, 
the powers of the artist are more called upon than 
when he can take his ease, alter, and re-arrange. 
It 18 curious tO note the scale of charges for 
architectural decoration from the arrival of Ru- 
bens, in 1630, to 1730, when Thornhill was in his 
zenith, and from that time to its almost total 
abandonment in 1842. Rubens, in 1630, for White- 
hall ceiling received £7 10s. per yard. Delafosse, 
in 1670, for the British Maseum, £7. Verrio, in 
1690, exclusive of gilding, £3 12s., with £200 per 
annum for life, when he became blind. Thorn- 
hill, in 1725, for Greenwich, £3; and for pilas- 
ters, £1. Cipriani, in 1775, for cleaning Rubens’ 
ceiling, £2000. Barry, for the paintings in the 
Adelphi, received by the exhibition of them 
£503 2s. It is now necessary that English artists 
should prove not only that they can convey their 
ideas in fresco, but that they have ideas to convey, 
and that they are as competent for large historical 
works as the artists of Bavaria, France, and 
Italy; this could easily be done were commis- 
sions offered them on the same bold scale as have 
been given to the latter. In fresco painting, the 
artist Po meery numerous assistants and pupils, and 
is not obliged to devote so much of his own manual 





labour to express his thoughts. His pupils, on 
leaving him, have become practical workmen ; and 
some few, like the dwarf on the giant’s shoulders, 
may see further than their master, and so advance 
the Art. 

Process or Exectrotint.—This new pro- 
cess, a patent for which has been taken out by 
Mr. Palmer, of Newgate-street, if brought to per- 
fection, would be to the oil painter what the 
newly invented lithotint is to the water colour 
painter. We have seen two or three specimens, 
a landscape with figures and a portrait, on a small 
scale ; and a study of grapes the natural size that 
promise favourably, though perhaps imperfect, es- 
pecially in the delicate tints; the grapes were 
painted by Mr. Lance, and the electrotint im- 
pression has much of the fruity character; the 
forms are solid and pulpy, the texture is well 
discriminated, and both the effect and handlin 
of the painter are rendered with fidelity an 
force ; here, too, the roughness is not so objec- 
tionable as in the more minute sketches. So far 
as regards the preservation of the vigorous free- 
dom of painter’s studies on a large scale, but of 
small size, the process of electrotint appears to 
be even now serviceable; but much has to be 
done in the way of improvement before it can be 
employed with certainty of success inanything more 
finished or delicate. As to the question of impres- 
sions, the number calculated upon by the patentee 
is very limited. The mode of proceeding is briefly 
as follows: the artist paints in the al way ona 
prepared surface, and from his painting a cast is 
taken by the electrotype process, from which the 
impressions are printed by the copper-plate 
printer. Sufficient evidence has been given of 
the feasibility of the principle, to encourage per- 
severance in perfecting the invention, which we 
believe originated in a discovery of some German 
experimenter. Another and more practicable 
mode of applying the electrotint process is likely 
to prove of extensive utility; this consists in its 
application to surface-printing : the artist paints 
his design as before, and from the electrotint 
plate a mould is made, from which casts may be 
taken in the metal used for metallic relief printing ; 
and thus the pages of a printed book may be 
adorned with original designs, in which the feeling 
and touch of a skilful painter are visible. In this 
operation the obstacle that exists both to electro- 
tint and electrotype, namely, the softness of the 
copper plate deposited, is avoided ; but until some 
other method of hardening copper than hammer- 
ing it is discovered, the application of these beau- 
tiful Arts on a large e, as regards both the 
size of the plate and the number of impressions, 
must be limited: this, however, is not hopeless ; 
for as the Egyptians must have had some method 
of tempering the copper of which their tools were 
composed, and with which they cut granite that 
turns the edge of our chisels, it may be expected 
that in this age of scientific discovery, the same or 
an equally efficacious method may be found out. 
Artists who feel interested in this process—and 
every artist ought to do so—will do well to call 
upon Mr. Palmer, and see and judge for them- 
selves. He has authorised us to state that he will 
gladly exhibit and explain to them all matters 
connected with his patent.* 

‘La ZincaRa,’ an OriGinaL Drawine 
or A. ALLEGRI, CALLED CorreGoto, AT Mr. 
Cotnacui’s. — The Royal Gallery at + 
contains many gems of Art, such as ‘The a 
dalen,’ by Guercino ; ‘ The Sybil’ of Domenichino, 
and many others. But amongst all these, the 
most celebrated is a work of Correggio, sometimes 
called the ‘Madonna del Sacco,’ sometimes the 
‘ Zingara,’ or ‘ Zingarella.’ Every one knows 
how rare and difficult to be procured are the works 
of this master; and from Tiraboschi, Pungileoni, 
and all the biographers of Correggio we know how 
peculiar was the manner in which he prepared the 
sketches for his pictures, rendering these sketches 
as precious as his finished works. We have just 
been delighted with the sight of the drawing for 
the ‘ Zingarella,’ which has every character of 
originality. We do not speak of the quality of 
the paper, of the materials, nor the history attached 
to it. The true artistic characters are sufficient ; 
they are the same in every respect as ip many 
other drawings of Correggio which we have had 


~ *Since the above was written, a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject has been published by Mr. mas Sampson, to 
which we shall haye on to refer. 





occasion to examine : and it is sufficient to observe 
the manner in which this drawing is conducted to 
pronounce it a treasure in any collection. If it be 
true it has already found a purchaser, we congra- 
tulate him on his acquisition. For those persons 
who, instead of judging by their eyes know- 
ledge, prefer to judge of works of Art by the 

ries attached to them, we can affirm that 
there is enough to satisfy such pseudo ; 8 
in the history of this drawing. which it can be 
proved was brought from Parma (the favourite 
town of Correggio), when Maria Louisa, the 
‘* Infanta,’’ left it to go to Madrid as the wife of 
Charles 1V. At a sale during the civil war in 
Spain the drawing was ht, which we have 
been admiring at Mr. Colnaghi’s, Pall-mall East. 

STRAWBERRY-HILL.—The rg by auction 
of the effects at Strawberry-hill, is at length 
fixed for the 25th inst. The sale, which is in 
the hands of Mr. Robins, will occupy nearly a 
month, although continued daily; and must, as 
well from association with the name of Walpole,- 
as from the variety and rarity of its contents, be 
one of the most interesting sales that has ever 
taken place in this ra mag’ b The assemblage of 
valuables and curiosities, for which Strawberry- 
hill has long been famous, was in progressive 
formation during half a century, and is constituted 
of such productions, in every class of art and 
literature, as signalize the cultivated taste that 
has been exercised in collecting them. Admirable 
specimens of the most valuable, antique, and 
modern fabrics, have been here brought together. 
The porcelain is Sevres and Dresden, the richest 
of the respective manufactories. The numismatic 
cabinet contains nearly 5000 coins and medals, 
in gold, silver, and bronze ; and the cammei and 
intaglj are of extreme beauty. The collection of 
armour is not extensive, but one particular suit 
calls for especial notice ; it is a splendid panoply, 
designed for Francis I. by Benvenuto Cellini, by 
whom there are also other works. Of the pictures, 
it is scarcely necessary to observe, that they are 
by artists of the highest reputation; and the 

rints and drawings beautiful and select. While 
Strawberry-hill was the residence of Horace 
Walpole, a catalogue was formed of this embarras 
of curiosities, but this is now quite out of print. 

Nasn’s Drawines.—The original drawin 
of Mr. Nash, from which were lithographed his 
valuable work, ‘‘ The Ancient Mansions of Eng- 
land,’’ are now being exhibited at Messrs. Graves 
and Co’s, in Pall Mall. They are forty-six innum- 
ber, and, independently of their masterly execution, 
constitute, in historical, architectural, and - 
turesque interest, the most attractive series of the 
kind we have ever seen. It is difficult to estimate 
the powers of this artist without seeing his original 
od 2 His labours supply invaluable illustra- 
tions to our national topography ; for next to the 
sayings and doings of remarkable persons, we are 
desirous of knowing something of the places they 
inhabit, or have inhabited. The mansion of 
Knole, or Knowle, in Kent, furnishes several sub- 
jects. By acharming view at Penshurst, we are 
reminded of Sir Philip Sidney ; and by one at 
Charlcote of the Lucy family, and the youthful 
vagaries of Shakspeare. Three subjects are taken 
from the ificent mansion, Hardwicke Hall, 
near Chesterfield, which was built by the Countess 
of Shrewsbury, to whom was committed the cus- 
tody of Mary Queen of Scots. There is a beauti- 
ful memento of Bramshill, Hants, a residence built 
for Prince Henry Frederick, the eldest son of 
James I. In this drawing a company, of the time 
of Charles I., are introduced engaged in the now 
obselete game of bowls. Another remarkable 
drawing shows the garden front of Wollaton, near 
Nottingham, one of the most beautiful remnants 
of the Elizabethan style. There is, indeed, not 
one view in the entire series that does not advance 
claims to the highest consideration, being all 
nearly akin to historical pictures. 

Tue Herors or Waterioo.—Another work 
of very great interest is about to be exhibited, 
privately, in the gallery of Messrs. Graves and 
Co., but during the next four days only: so that 
all who desire to examine it must ‘* make haste.” 
Some time ago, indeed, we were about to say 
some years ago, we offered some observations on 
a work in progress by J. P. Knight, Esq., A.R.A. 
It is now finished, having occupied greater 
part of his time yy oh » when it was 
commenced. It is entitled, ‘ The Heroes of 
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Waterloo ;’ and contains a series of portraits of 
all the leading officers who shared in the glory 
of the eventful 18th of June, 1815. We 
have rarely seen a more successful work, con- 
sidering the very unmanageable nature of the 
materials ; for the difficulty of groupes them, 80 
as to give that which was indispensable, a likeness 
of each, was so great as to defy the utmost strength 
of genius “to cope withal.”’ Either the historical 
character and pictorial effect must have been sacri- 
fwed, or the picture must not have rested its 
claims to value upon its preservation of the forms 
and features of the many great men represented 
in it. This disadvantage will be at once obvious ; 
but the evil is amply compensated for. We recog- 
nize in amoment every individual of the assembly ; 
from the chiefest of them all—the Duke himself— 
down to the historian of his acts and mind, Colonel 
Gurwood. And this, after all, is the grand pur- 
pose of the artist ; his production, so considered, 
does him infinite credit, and may be looked upon 
as an historical record, that will be valuable not 
alone to the existing age, but for centuries to 
come,—as long, indeed, as the memory of the 
battle of Waterloo shall continue a cherished 
memory of Great Britain. We are glad that 
this picture is to be placed in the hands of a 
competent engraver, and to be produced on a 
scale sufficiently large, to give the resemblance 
with accuracy. It will be a most desirable acqui- 
sition to every British soldier, to leave as an 
heir-loom to his descendants; for it will supply 
in one volume, as it were, the personal histories 
of nearly all the most distinguished officers who 
rendered the nineteenth century glorious and 
famous. We had forgotten to notice, that the 
scene takes place in the waiting room of Apsley 
House. The Waterloo heroes are the guests of 
the Waterloo hero; and they are represented as 
assembled previous to the annual dinner by which 
the Duke commemorates the victory, to which 
they, each and all, contributed. The party is in 
the act of rising, to be ushered by his grace 
into the dining-room. 

Wyatt's Starve or THe Duke or WELLING- 
ToN.—The model of this great work is finished, 
and has been shown by the sculptor to a party of 
his friends, from more than one of whom we have 
learned that it will be in all respects worthy of the 
original, the country, and the arts. It is, as our 
readers are aware, to be affixed above the gateway 
leading into the Green-park, directly opposite to 
Apsley House,—a site most injudiciously chosen, 
and objectivnable on many grounds ; chiefly, be- 
cause its immense magnitude will be lost, if 
placed so high: it is understood that this situation 
for it, is opposed to the views and wishes of the 
sculptor. Some idea of its prodigious size may 
be formed from the facts, that the ears of the 
horse measure two feet in length, and that a 
mounted dragoon may ride under its belly. It 
will be the largest equestrian statue ever executed. 
We shall, perhaps, before next month, have an 
opportunity of examining and reporting upon it 
more fully. We learn from so many safe au- 
thorities that it will be a work of the loftiest 
genius, that we feel justified in even now con- 
gratulating the age upon an acquisition worthy 
of it; the more so, as the outrage upon art, 
decency, and common-sense, and the libel upon 
the Duke, is of a certainty to be perpetrated at 
Glasgow. 

Beavronp'’s Panorama or THe BATTLE oF 
Warer.oo.—This Panorama was exhibited by 
Mr. Burford some twenty years ago; that is to 
say, it is repainted from the same drawings. The 
spectator is supposed to be placed near La Haye 
Sainte, whence he commands a view of the ope- 
rations generally of both armies. The point of 
time chosen by the artist, is the last grand effort 
made by Buonaparte on the appearance of the 
Prussians. He concentrated his artillery in 
front of La Belle Alliance, and under cover of 
nearly 300 pieces, advanced the twelve co- 
lumns of the Imperial Guards under Ney, who 
had not yet been in action. The first column 
ascended the heights supported by cavalry, not- 
withstanding the appalling fire that was opened 
on them from the front and flanking batteries. It 
was upon this occasion, that the Duke of Wel- 
oes gave the memorable command, “Up, 
ms » and at them!"’ when the dark columns 

enemy were attacked by the British infantry, 
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of Wellington and his staff are immediately in 
rear of -- Guards, and the Marquis of An- 
glesea is leading the grand charge of cavalry which 
completed the confusion of the French lines. 
The picture is carefully painted throughout, and 
the reality approached as nearly as is possible 
upon canvass. ‘ 
Dacuerreotyre Portraits. — Unwearied 
experiment has astonishingly improved the know- 
ledge of the application of the Daguerreotype to 
portraiture. We cannot help remar ing this from 
some specimens publicly exhibited by M. Claudet ; 
yet, viewing the discovery and its capabilities in the 
same light in which it appeared in its earliest state, 
the general complaint against these portraits has 
been their extreme coldness of tone : this defect, 
however, M. Claudet has ‘succeeded in obviating, 
by great improvement in the management of the 
back ground, which cannot fail to augment the 
popularity of these portraits. f 
EATHER ImiTaTIONs oF Carvinc.—We 
have been gratified by an inspection of a collection 
of imitations in leather, of wood carvings, in 
every variety of taste. Among the specimens are 
entire panels in the cinguecento and Elizabethan 
styles, as also in every kind of florid and figure 
carving usually met with in wood. Colour 
and gilding are received by these works with 
admirable effect; and when painted to re- 
semble oak, they are with difficulty distin- 
guishable from veritable carvings. The process 
of their production is simple; so much so as 
to render the cost of this kind of decoration 
small, compared with the expense of carving. 
The leather is prepared by being subjected to the 
action of steam in a tank, whereby it is reduced to 
the consistence of gelatine, in which state it re- 
ceives the destined impression from a metal die 
—thus are produced, in every degree of relief, 
figures, flowers, fruits, foliage, &c. &c., as adapted 
to interior embellishment. 

Istincron Art-Union.— We have received 
the prospectus of a projected Art-Union, to be 
entitled the ‘Islington and North London Art- 
Union.”’ On the subject of these admirable asso- 
ciations, we have already on every occasion of 
their falling under our notice expressed our senti- 
ments; indeed there can be but one opinion on 
the subject, for the increase of the number of 
these institutions shows that it is desirable to 
multiply the benefits already arising from them. 
The plan proposed differs from that of the London 
Art-Union in some main points, one of which is 
the determination of the managing committee 
** not to expend its resources in the production 
of engravings, but in addition to the larger prizes, 
to distribute various small ones, of which a selec- 
tion of prints may form a part.’’ The subscrip- 
tions are fixed at half-a-guinea, and the state of 
the funds at the closing of the subscription books 
will, of course, regulate the number and value of 
the prizes. The committee have determined that 
no prize shall ever exceed one hundred pounds in 
value; until the annual subscriptions amount to 
two thousand pounds. The London exhibitions 
of Art are named as those from which works may 
be selected, provided the prize drawn shall in 
amount exceed ten pounds. The holders of prizes 
of amounts below ten pounds may select “ pic- 
tures, drawings, medals, engravings, casts, or 
other works of Art, the productions of living 
artists, subject to the approbation of the commit- 
tee.” Subscribers, to whom may fall prizes of 
or exceeding one hundred pounds, will have the 
option of choosing two works of Art. This Art- 
Union is announced upon principles which ought 
to secure it abundant success ; and it exhibits an 
example of spirit and taste on the part of the 
inhabitants of the northern suburbs, which will 
not assuredly be lost upon the other wealthy and 
populous districts of London. 

ARCHITECTURE at Kine’s Cottece.—Pro- 
Fessor HoskinG, in his introductory lecture, 
after pointing out the numerous branches of 
knowledge with which an architect must be well 
acquainted, if he desires to discharge his duties 
satisfactorily, dwelt forcibly on the fact that the 
profession of architecture does not hold that place 
in public estimation to which it is most justly 
entitled. Architects are confounded in the public 
mind either with artisans or with draughtsmen ; 
whereas they are entitled to rank as much above 





and repulsed with immense slaughter. The Duke 











the latter as the latter do above artisans. Dilati 
on the different arrangements required the ‘the 





palace, the courts of law, villas, gaols, pi 
galleries, and private dwellings, the 
remarked, that to recommend attention 
arrangement of peasants’ cottages might 
be trifling : certain, however, he was, that 
study were given to these, less would be 
for hospitals and workhouses. With 
to his opinions of Vitruvius, long 
lished, he had to complain of many mis. 
statements and wnmerited abuse. After matur 
consideration, his opinions on this head had ng 
at all changed. He was convinced that a my 
might as well attempt to learn history from th 
‘** Seven Champions of Christendom,” or “ Gy. 
liver’s Travels,’’ as to become an architect by 
studying Vitruvius. Different styles of architer. — 
ture might be compared to different : 
they were the media through which though ~ 
were to be expressed. How few men can speak, _ 
stillless think, in many tongues. So was it with 
styles ; and he would advise the student earnestly 
to use one style well, rather than many badly, — 
The degradation which the profession suffered 
by the present system of competition was forcibly ~ 
pointed out. The difficulties of arrangi : 
conditions and obtaining a proper tri Mr 
Hosking considered were insurmountable. He — 
strenuously advised all who wished to make ther — 
profession respected, to furnish no design without — 
a fee: those who are to have the ad ought 
to pay for it. If this were done, the ideas of al 
the competitors might be used, and the selected | 
plan thus rendered more successful. 

Deatn or Mr. Georce CLarKke.—We re. | 
gret to announce the death of this sculptor, which 
took place suddenly, at Birmingham, on the ~ 
morning of the 12th ult. He was in his 47h 
year, and has left behind him a family of nim © 
children, unprovided for. At the time of bis” 
death, he was engaged in casting the leaves for 
the foliage of the Nelson monument, His prind- 
pal work was the statue of Major Cartwright,in — 
Burton-crescent. : 


Pictures sold at the British Institution the 
last month :—No. 374. ‘ Interior of the 
mond Castle,’ W. Fowler, £6, — Wethered, a 
‘Campagna of Rome—Herdsmen ns to dnie 
the Cattle,’ C. Josi. 266. ‘Study from Nature, b 
Grimstone, 10 guineas, W. Meyrick, Esq. 54. *Glem- 
ing—a Scene in Kent,’ W. F. Wicheringion, R.A, 5 
uineas, T. Garle, Esq. 67. ‘The Lake of Zug, tle — 
igiberg, &c.,’ Charles Runciman, 20 guineas, H, Hd | 
land, Esq. 184. ‘View of St. Ann’s ill,’ T. 8, War 
wright, Rev. H. . 244. * Olivia—Viear d 
Wakefield,’ T. M. Joy, #15, Sir Edward Bowater. +) ne 
‘South-east View of Windsor Castle,’ R. B. Davi, # ~ 
guineas. 320. ‘ Flemish Peasant,’ J. D. Wingfield, 4 
40. ‘View from Bowhill, near Chichester,’ Copley 7 
Fielding, 40 guineas, the Hon. the Vice-Chancellor ' 
Wigram. 58. ‘Too big for the Basket,’ J. Batemm, ~ 
£23, C. W. Packe, Esq. 43. ‘ Amalfi,’ J. Uwins, 28 
C. W. Packe, Esq. s 
SALES OF THE MonTH—past and tocome.—Mr. Pik 
lips, on the 23rd and 24th ultimo, sold the cabinet pe 
tures of M. de St. Denis, among which the following®™> — 
jects realized the prices affixed :—‘ Interior of aCorpe® 
Garde,’ Greuze, 30 guineas ; ‘ Landscape,’ 8. de Kouing, ig 
24 guineas ; ‘ Cattle and Landscape,’ Mie | fe 
Lady listening to a Cavalier playing the Guitar,’ Wa- ia 
teau, 30 guineas ; ‘A Young Lady listening us ® ‘4 
tleman reading Delfs,’ Van der Meer, 66 guineas; al 
Fortune-teller,’ Watteau, 68 guineas; Cotte, 4 
distant View of Dort,’ Van ye 7 guineas; te 
Interior of a German Kitchen,’ Van Hersch, the : 
cerer of Luxembourg, 48 guineas; ‘ Drawing-room 
the Government-house at Luxembourg,’ Van 
50 guineas. The two last-named pictures om 7 
chased by the Marquis of Lansdowne. ‘ An eee % 
Paroquettes,’ Greuze, 80 guineas; ‘ A Cavalier" be il 
White Horse,’ Philip Wouvermans, 30 guinea , 
Belle-Paysanne,’ one of Greuze’s most celebrated wo — 
280 guineas; ‘Portrait of Madame de Montes, — 
Watteau, 40 guineas; ‘ Winter Scene,’ Van Sty © — 
guineas; ‘ Interior, with Village Musicians, Wc) .. 
45 guineas; ‘Interior of a Church,’ De Wi: 
guineas; ‘A Lady surrounded by her oe 
eye 44 FE pene ‘Landscape, with Figues 
rt Cuyp, 36 guineas. " un 
Messrs. Christie and Manson will sell a : 
the pictures, drawings, &c. &c., of the late pore 
Wilkie, about the end of this month, but he 3 
sale is not yet definitively fixed. It is worthy % 
that at a recent sale at Sotheby’s, an un x 
of ‘ Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time,’ puoda® 
eight guineas, was sold for twenty-three suing prod fl 
at the sale of Mr. Wallack’s prints, a lettered pre 
Wilkie’s ‘ Kent Day,’ produced twenty-two so, 
This is encouragement to publishers to issue wo 
which time will increase the value. We rejoice dq) 
that our anticipations relative to the publicaties 
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Eastlake’s ‘ Pilgrims arriving in sight of Rome’ bs" 
been fully realized. A fine impression is, already," ” 
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THE ART-UNION.. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
SUFFOLK-STREET, PALL-MALL EAST. 


Tne Nineteenth Annual Exhibition of the Society 
of British Artists was opened to the public on Mon- 
day the 28th ult.: at so late a period of the month 
—almost on the eve of publication—it will be 
impossible for us to do more than notice the 
sohection in general terms. It is of the average 
quality ; to describe it as possessing much merit, 
or even as holding out great promise, would be 
only to mislead the public and the artists; while, 
to decry it as discreditable and valueless—as we 
perceive two or three of the diurnal critics have 
already done—would be equally ungenerous, un- 
just, and unwise. It consists of 804 works; he 
who looks among them merely to find fault will 
have plenty to satisfy his appetite ; but those who 
desire to be pleased, or, at all events, are willing to 
see what is good, will find much wherewith to be 
content. 

The whole character of the Society has, however, 
undergone a change—a change thorough and com- 
plete; and one which we cannot describe as an 
improvement, although it may be advantageous to 
the members, and one, which we are willing to ad- 
mit has been, in a degree, forced upon them. 

In former times, until within the last three or 
four years, indeed, the Society in Suffolk-street, 
was regarded as a sort of nursery of genius; a 
state of preparation for the paradise of the Royal 
Academy. And our memory reverts to the time 
when among its exhibitors were many who have 
since been elevated to high places. The greater 
minds rose and soared to a purer atmosphere ; 
still, many men of large ability and extended popu- 
larity remained; and year after year saw upon 
their walls, the productions of younger candidates 
for fame, who made here their reputations to have 
them confirmed elsewhere. 

This advantage the Society has latterly sacrificed. 
Last year we saw the lingering relics of the good 
old system ; this year there are scarcely any traces 
of it; and next year it is (as we understand) to be 
exploded altogether. In other words, the exhibi- 
tion at Suffolk-street will consist, hereafter, ex- 
clusively of the works of members of the ‘‘ Society 
of British Artists.’’ This plap will, at all events, 
have honesty to recommend it ; the public and the 
profession will comprehend the case exactly ; and 
contributors will have no ground of complaint that 
their pictures have been intentionally ill-placed in 
order to compel them to the Institution. 
Viewed apart from prejudicé; is reason and 
some justice in this resolution. The Society has 
still to encounter the disadvantage of an income 
not equal to the expenditure ; their costly building 
still hangs like a dead weight around their necks ; 
and it seems but fair that all who partake of the 
benefits it confers should participate in the sa- 
crifices necessary to obtain one benefits. 

To form a correct judgment upon this matter, 
we ought to revert to the past history of the insti- 
tution. The Society was formed in 1824. The 
earliest of its catalogues upon which we can lay our 
hand is the third—i. e. 1826; it then consisted of 
twenty-eight members ; in 1827, the number was 
twenty-nine ; in 1832, it was still twenty-nine ; in 
1837, instead of an increase, there had been a con- 
siderable falling off. We find by the fourteenth 
catalogue that its members amounted to no more 
than twenty-three. In 1840, it had somewhat aug- 
mented, being twenty-eight—exactly the number, 
however, to which it was limited in 1826—two 
years after its formation. Now all this while, the 
artists who contributed nothing to its support, 
were as much benefited by it as those who were 
bearing the ‘‘ heat and burthen of the day ;’”’ their 
pictures were, up to this period, as well placed as 
those of the members, and it is notorious that 
large sales were annually effected of the contribu- 
tions of parties who received all and paid nothing. 

is, when we look closely into the subject, 
seems neither fair nor just ; and it does appear rea- 
sonable that some plan should have become ne- 
cessary for more equitably dividing the responsibi- 
lities, anxieties, and expenses consequent upon the 
maintainance of the Institution. 

Whether there could have been a purer and 
manlier mode than that which has been adopted, is 

question we are not prepared to answer; that 
mode may be stated in a few words—it was so to 
discourage voluntary contributors who sent pic- 
ures that they should be induced to withhold their 





contributions altogether, or be compelled to join 
the Society in order to secure “‘ seed Gaal” on 
obtain — chances of sales. 

That this project has answered as far as the inte- 
rest of the Society is concerned, will be sufficiently 
obvious to all who examine—as we have done—the 
catalogues of past years, and contrast them with 
that more immediately before us—the catalogue of 
the year 1842. There are now THIRTY-SIX MEM- 
BERS ; eight have been added to the body within 
two years, since 1840; while, during the seventeen 
years preceding, it had received no additions what- 
ever. 

And these accessions have been, in the strictest 
sense, satisfactory; among those who have this 

ear joined the Society are Mr. T. B. Pyne (a 
andscape painter of acknowledged talent; one, 
indeed, who holds a very high rank in his pro- 
fession, and would confer credit upon any institu- 
tion) ; Mr. Boddington (another landscape painter, 
to whose abilities we have borne testimony upon 
almost every occasion in which we have been 
called upon to notice an exhibition, either metropo- 
litan or provincial); Mr. Hill, (a portrait painter, 
whose works are marked by much force and deli- 
cacy, and hold out a promise of great excellence 
hereafter) ; Mr. Zeitter (who in his own peculiar 
style—and that a right good style—has very few 
rivals anywhere) and we believe there are two 
others elected since 1841, to whom we cannot 
directly refer, as the catalogue for 1841 is not at 
hand for reference. 

These facts should not be lost sight of. It be- 
comes, therefore, alike the interest and the duty of 
many artists, whose professional rank or merits 
cannot secure them “good places’’ elsewhere, to 
consider whether it be not their wisest plan to join 
this Society; and, by joining it, to infuse purer 
blood into its constitution; to render it worthier 
public patronage; and advance its character by 
rendering its annual exhibitions more conspicuous 
for excellence than they have hitherto been. 

At all events, we do think that the Society will 
do rightly and honestly to declare their intentions 
in a plain and straightforward manner; not to 
place at all the offered contributions of artists who 
will not become members, and so share the re- 
sponsibilities, anxieties, and expenses of the estab- 
lishment—a mode far worthier than that which 
Ow now pursue, and have, of late years, studiously 
a 


It just strikes us, that there is, or rather was, a 
bye-law of the Royal Academy, which rendered in- 
eligible to election into that body, a member of any 


other institution connected with the Arts. We 
believe, if, indeed, it ever existed—of which we are 
by no means sure—that it has been either abrogated 
or suffered to become a dead-letter. The recent 
election of Mr. Barry (who still continues a mem- 
ber of the Institute of British Architects) into 
the Royal Academy is a case in point. But sure 
we are, that if proper steps were taken, a rule so 
unsuited to the present times—although wise and 
necessary when the means and appliances of the 
Royal Academy were scanty—would be instantly 
dispensed with, 


As we have said, the late period of the month 
at which the exhibition was opened, precludes us 
from noticing its contents ; and we have thought 
that such remarks as those we have submitted were 
more pressing and might be more useful. 


—— 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Tue Rovat Hiserntan Acapemy.— The 
last day for receiving pictures, by the Royal Hi- 
bernian Academy, will be the 16th April. English 
artists should bear in mind that the “ Irish Art- 
Union” will have a large sum to expend in the 
purchase of works of Art: we understand between 
£3000 and £4000; and that the selection of 
prizes is not limited to artists of any country. We 
repeat our entire conviction that, although the 
choice of pictures rests with a committee, that 
committee consists of noblemen and gentlemen 
whose names afford sufficient guarantee for the 
integrity and judgment to be exercised. We 
feel assured that no really good and valuable 
works, of comparatively moderate size, that may 
be sent to Dublin, will be returned to London, 
Cases containing pictures should be, we imagine, 





addressed to George Petrie, Esq., secretary, Royal 
Hibernian Academy, Abbe-street, Dublin; and 








forwarded via Liverpool ; the carriage must be paid 
by “‘ uninvited’’ contributors. 

Baristo. Art-Union.—A meeting has been held in 
the committee-room of the Literary and Philosophical 
Institution at Bristol, to consider the formation in 
that city of an Art-Union, upon the plan of those in- 
stituted in London, Edinburgh, Liverpool, &c. It was 
expected that the Rev. John Eagles would preside, but 
that gentleman was prevented by another ——— 
Mr. Robert Tucker, who acted as Honorary Secretary, 
read the minutes of a meeting held on the 28th Janu- 
ary, at which it was resolved that such an association 
be formed, and that this meeting be held in furtherance 
of that object. Mr. Tucker nted the benefits 
and advantages derivable from the formation of such a 
society, and called attention to certain practicable im- 
provements in the administration of the affairs of the 

roposed institution, which would tend much to the 
nefit of the subscribers. After some remarks from 
the Chairman, a short conversation took place between 
that gentleman and Mr. Tucker, on the propriety of 
electing artists to seats in the committee, when both 
concurred in an opinion that no better plan could be 
adopted than that on which the Art-Union of London 
was modelled. Mr. K dy, in er to a question, 
said, that a reserve would be made from the funds to 
meet expenses, so that no subscriber would be liable 
to any call beyond his subscription. Mr. Tucker then 
read the rules of the London Art-Union, together with 
an address which he for circulation, both of 
which were approved by the meeting.—At a subsequent 
mn | held at the same ,» and with the same 
view—the Rev. John Eagles in the chair—Mr. Tucker, 
the Honorary Secretary, pro. tem., having read the 
minutes of the last meeting, announced that bis Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort had condescendingly expressed 
his willingness to accept the presidency of the society. 
Some conversation ensued with respect to confining 
selections to the works of the artists of Bristol, against 
which serious objections were urged. The Reverend 
Chairman said that Bristol was, of all others, a place 
especially in which an Art-Union ought to be formed. 
It had, from nature, the most beautiful scenery that 
could be desired for pe of Art—scenery abound- 
ing in all the varieties of grandeur and beauty, and she 

d. produced artists of distinguished fame thronghout 
the world. She could claim as her own Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, once President of the Royal wee Ah 
Turner, whose intrinsic genius, however chequered by 
his eccentric vagaries, no man could deny; and Bayley, 
who was equalled in his art only while Chantrey lived, 
Bristol, if not the birth-place of the men, was at least 
the birth- of the genius of Danby, Rippingille and 
Bird, whose and domicile du Hd the zenith of 
their fame was here. With respect to Hird, Bristol had 
been unjustly defamed ; and the character of her mer- 
- charged with illiberality, and even malevolence, 

wards the genius of Bird. He had been requested to 
state the truth of the case in this matter, had ad- 
duced facts, with substantial proofs of them, in vindica- 
tion of the character of Bristol. He was convinced that, 
if fair encourage t were given to the Arts in Bristol, 
her artists would in future fully sustain her fame for 
talent in times past. After some resolutions of minor 
importance, thanks were voted to the Chairman, and 
the meeting broke up. 

LiveRPOOL ARTISTS’ CONVERSAZIONE.—SiR,—It is 
beyond all question, that great and nt advan- 
tage is gained by a free intercourse among artists and 
patrons of Art; and much good must result from a 
plan which *‘ combines the amenities of social life with 
the encouragement of the Fine Arts.”” Im with 
this conviction, and in the hope of imparting an addi- 
tional interest to them, I pro the formation of a 
Society in Liverpool on a novel plan, to be called the 
Artists’ Conversazione; whilst it is calculated to ex- 
tend greatly the connexion of the artist, by bringing 
both himself and his works into more intimate know- 
ledge with those gentlemen who feel a 
tronizing rising talent, it, at the same time, gives to the 
non-professional member of the Society, at close of 
each season, the possession of two sketches, which he 
will estimate as pleasing reminiscences of the several 
artists’ styles, in addi to their value as works of 
Art. It is gratifying to find that both artists and 
patrons entered into the plan with avidity, and conse- 
quently there is no doubt but it will be uctive of 
lasting benefit. The peculiar feature of the Society is, 
that it consists of an unlimited number of members— 
one-third professional, and two-thirds non-professional ; 
each essional member presents to the Society, on 
each evening of meeting, an nal sketch as his con- 
tribution. There are four ings in the year: on the 
last of which the presentation sketches are to be dis- 
tributed by /ot among the non-professional — 
by which means each gentleman becomes 
two original sketches at the end of the season. All ex- 
penses of tea and coffee are defrayed out of the sub- 
wcriine eres beld et the Adetphi Hotel, on Woaaesdey 
meeting was al le , on 
ovenian the 23rd of February. In addition to the pre- 
sentation sketches, there were on the table many fine 
works on Art, and several pictures in progress were in- 
ere ape Pf the respective professional mem’ 
which ad greatly to the interest of the evening, an 
some substantial 's were afforded of the benetits 
resulting from the Society.—I am, &c., SAMUBL 
~~ eee Secretary to the Liverpool Academy of 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SCOTTISH ART-UNION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ART-UNION. — 

Sin,—We have, at different times, observed in the 
Ant-U ston various letters and articles on the subject 
of the Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts 
in Scotland, the object of which seems to be to create 
an impression that Scottish Artists act in a most illi- 
beral manner towards their brethren in the south, by 
using every means in their power to induce the Asso- 
ciation to exclude from their purchases the works of 
English artists not resident in Scotland. 

So far from the artists interfering in this matter, 
when the Association was first formed, they held a 
meeting to consider whether they should co-operate in 
any way with the Association, and they came to an 
wnanimous resolution, that it would be improper, on 
their part, to interfere or to express any opinion as to 
its management. Accordingly, no artist has ever been 
a member of the committee of the Association, or has 
ever had the least control in the management of its 
affairs. 

This principle of non-interference was carried so far, 
that when, some time ago, it was in the contemplation 
of a number of the artists to make an application to the 
Association to throw open its benefits to ALL ARTISTS, 
the resolution above-mentioned was thought to standin 
the way of their taking sucha step. But this resolu- 
tion, though framed with the best intention, has had 
no good effect, and, as it has not protected artists 
from unjust suspicions, it cannot exclude any one 
from vindicating himself from unjust censures. 

We (the artists subscribing) therefore come forward, 
and, through the medium of the Art-Union (which 
we have no doubt will be as open to us as to those who 
have censured us), deny the truth of these accusations ; 
and state to the public and to the Association, that 
there is nothing we so much desire as the opening of 
the Association to artists from every quarter. That we 
think that in their purchases the committee should be 
guided by the merit displayed in the works, and by no 
other consideration ; in short, that they should act on 
the principle so admirably expressed in the late Sir 

Francis Chantrey’s will, that regard should be had by 
the judges “ solely to the intrinsic merit of the works, 
and that they should not permit any feeling of sym- 
pathy for an artist or his family by reason of his or 
their circumstances or otherwise to influence them.” 

We desire no monopolies, considering them equally 
hurtful in Art as in everything else. All we wish is the 
advancement of Art—British Art—which we think will 
be best forwarded by fair and open competition. 

We are, &c., 
Horatio M‘Cutzocn, R.S.A. 
Dan. Macneg, R.S.A, 
CHarces Legs, R.S.A. 
W. Jounstone, A.R.S.A. 
Jas. E. Lauper, A.R.S.A, 
Joun Suunirver, A.R.S.A. 
Avex. Curistiz. 
Joun C. Brown, 
Cuarves H. Winson, A.R.S.A. 
Kennetn Macueay, R.S.A. 
Joun BaLtantyng, A.R.S.A. 
Witiram Bonnar, R.S.A. 
MONTAGUE STANLEY, A.R.S.A. 
A. Binnine Monro, H.R.G.A. 
[The above letter is forwarded for insertion in the 
forthcoming number of the Art-Union. But for 
anxiety that the letter should be in time for the April 
number, more signatures could have been obtained. } 
Edinburgh, March 23, 1842. 
(We have never received a communication that has 
Ng us greater satisfaction than the one we here pub- 
tsh. We to be made the instrument of conveying 
to British Artists generally, the liberal and enlightened 
sentiments of their brethren of the north. The letter 
does them infinite honour; and we think cannot fail 
to produce an impression upon the “ Society,” by 
whose unwisely exclusive system it has been called 
forth. We trust we may be permitted to defend our- 
selves from the charge advanced against us—or, at 
least, implied—that we have represented the Scottish 


Artists as having been a party to this system, by en- 
deavouring to induce the association to enciode hens 
their purc the works of English Artists, not resi- 
dent in Scotland.” We really cannot call to mind any 
observation of ours that can bear such construction ; 
but if we Aave made any remarks that convey such a 
notion, we readily and cheerfully recall them.} 


Sim,—Agreeing as I do in principle with the obser- 
vations you have appended to the letter in your last 
number, in which “ A Member of the Art-Union of Lon- 
dou” objects to the restriction of purchases by the Edin- 





burgh Association to works of Scottish Art, it 1s impos- 
sible to deny that, when'tested by its success in improv- 
ing the character of our Exhibitions,that Association has 
hitherto fulfilled the end in view. The great progress 
displayed in successive years, proves that the stimulus 
of even alimited competition has, as yet, been sufficient 
among our artists. But it is obvious to all impartial 
observers, that this state of matters cannot continue, 
and that the very plea of past success becomes the 
strongest argument for opening up a competition, that 
must stimulate to further exertions. It is, therefore, 
to be hoped that your remonstrance will have its due 
weight, and that the committee will ere long turn their 
attention seriously to this very important question, 
apart from all narrow views. Indeed the time seems 
to have arrived, when the most advisable disposal of 
now vast resources of this body ought to be re-consi- 
dered, and their whole constitution reviewed. Princi- 
ples and details admirably suited for the due adminis- 
tration of some hundreds, may be questioned when 
applied to a revenue of as many thousands; and the 
committee would do well to borrow a hint from the 
recent proceedings of the Art-Union of London, as 
noticed by your correspondent, “ Vigilans,” in your 
number for this month. 

You express your conviction that, “no one annual 
exhibition here, ever contained good pictures by 
Scotch artists to the value of #6000 or £7000;” and you 
are quite correct, if “‘ value” is to be tested by the 
scale of prices paid elsewhere for similar works, exe- 
cuted by artists of equal professional repute. But it is 
a notorious fact that, as the funds of the Association 
have been annually augmented, the demands of the 
artists have advanced ; and it would seem that each of 
them, convinced of the truth of your remark, has 
resolved to do his utmost towards relieving the com- 
mittee of their unmanageable wealth, by asking an 
exorbitant quota in exchange for his own exertions. 
The plan adopted by the committee to cure this grow- 
ing evil has enormously increased it, besides introduc- 
ing a practice painful to themselves and degrading to 
the artists. ‘That in many instances the committee 
offer a sum considerably below that demanded, 
is notorious, and it is no secret that unpleasant 
remonstrances have sometimes been the natural 
result of this most objectionable proceeding. Nor 
does the mischief cease here ; for an artist who has re- 
ceived twenty or thirty per cent. less than the price 
which he in good faith affixed to his picture, is in some 
degree compelled to provide against the recurrence ofa 
similar disappointment, by demanding on the next 
occasion a sum proportionally higher than he means 
to realize. It is whispered, that by this means eyen 
more has been sometimes obtained, than was expected 
or wished ; and of course, under such a system, the 
motives of the committee are exposed to constant 
cavil. Far better would it be that the committee 
openly refuse to purchase such works as they consider 
priced above their value; but here again occurs the 
difficulty, that being, by the constitution of the Asso- 
ciation, obliged to expend annually the subscriptions, 
they would, by adopting this resolution, be thrown 
back upon pictures unworthy of purchase or encou- 
ragement. Even this, however, seems the lesser evil of 
the two, and if practised for one year, the necessity for 
this measure would probably not recur.—Yours, &c., 

Edinburgh, March 8. o 

S1r,—You say in your attack on the Art-Union of 
Scotland, that you will pay attention to any defence 
that may be sent you on the subject of the rule re- 
ferred to by you and your correspondent. 

Before you denounce, you should maturely consider 
the question in all its bearings ; this you do not appear 
to have done; you seem to overlook the grand point, 
that the Scotch Art-Union is established for the 
express purpose of fostering and encouraging native 
talent ; and will that be done if Irish and English 
artists come into the field? 1 trow not. 

Then again, look at the wealth of England as com- 
pared with Scotland; it is to that land we look for aid. 
And would not the object of the Art-Union, North 
Britain, be frustrated, if the selection were not confined 
to Scottish artists? The generosity of England is so 
well known and understood among us, that we shall be 
sure to gain by our plan; and I do not think we 
have anything to fear from your rather ill-natured 
attack. 

On the other hand, the English Art-Union would lose 
by confining it selection to England, for there would be 
shut out the finest, or some of the finest pictures 
produced ; and again, England will benefit by fostering 


| Scottish talent. Where is a name equal on the English 


list of Painters to Wilkie? And the Art-Union of 








——— 


Scotland may be the means of bringing 
indeed I think they would be delerict to thaw” 
did they otherwise ; and so the wealthy men of 
would have an opportunity, I am gure 
gladly avail themselves of, of enriching 
with gems, such as a Wilkie, or a ae 
could produce. 1 do not know what you can 
warning Englishmen against the 

part of the Art-Union, North Britain; they 
scribe with their eyes open, and you take 
though some fraud were attempted. 

Neither can I discover anythi narrow-minded 
the fact of a Society being established for the ener. 
ragement of native talent, and accepting foreign sid, 

Yours, &c., Dun Scorvs, 

We insert the above let the comment — 
 .. the other a reply to, a ‘tie a {9 
in reference to the illiberal and unwise principle “a 
which the Scottish Art-Union is conducted. Wed 
not, indeed, expect an answer to our 
we have had none; for “ Dun Scotus” 
ter where he found it, and will not alter the 
a single individual as to the and 
changing a rule alike injurious and 

“Dun Scotus” is not, we presume, a 
champion; for instead of aiding be most Mmaterialy 


pitt 


— 
2 
Lh 


damages the party he advances to defend. It 

very easy, but very unprofitable, to take his 

to pieces. : 
e fact is, that the law of the committee ofth — 

Scottish Art-Union must be abrogated, or 

augmenting their subscri 

dwindle from year to year. 


MODELS FOR TEACHING PERSPECTIVE 
DRAWING. iz 
Sin,—In the last number of the Art-Uniox,I 6 | 
serve the name of a gentleman whom you state han 
cently introduced models as a novel system of teaching | 
perspective. Precisely the same sort of models wn 
used by the late Mr. Nattes for a period of nearly fy 
years, ending in 1819; and I have ever since thencm — 
tinued the use of them in teaching practical perme, 
tive. You may see the boxes of models at Mr, Smith, it 
34, Marylebone-street, Piccadilly (to whom I ban — 
made over the furnishing of them), if you thinkite 
call; and you will also seea very useful and { 
additional set of models of buildings, &c., calculated | 
to further the same object, which Mr. Smith’s nepher © 
has constructed. I give you the trouble of this, tt ” 
you may know that the system alluded to in your wat — 
is not new, and that certainly Mr. Nattes wast ~ 
artist who first brought the use of models into notin — 
I cannot but add that you will have conduced tot — 
advancement of the science of perspective by ya — 
mention of the very admirable plan of communicaig — 
it, as it is a most complete and effectual methold 
attaining that which otherwise must ever be founds . 
only a difficult task, but really a very dry one. 
Yours, &c., 
5, Oxford Terrace, Cuas. RUNCIMAL 
Edgware-road, Mar. 10, 1842. 
Je have seen the models alluded to, and cant” 
Pm with our co ndent that the little py 
models sold by Mr. Smith are “ precisely the same sort” ‘4 
as those figured in our last number; for useful ast — 
are, they are neither so numerous, 80 wore 
ingeniously contrived as Mr. Deacon’s; 
susceptible of those varied and picturesque aon 
tions of geometrical figures into forms suggestive : 
tual buildings, which constitute the great merit o 
Deacon’s. Our correspondent i f yemunats P 
the oystem advocated of teaching o—_—* peor 
was put forward as novel; the 
alluded to, was well aware that ee had — 
sionally u ‘or years , an : 
that distin iahed artist’ and teacher, Mr. J. D. oi 
ding; and he has been gratified to find, that since” 
appearance of Mr. Deacon’s models, the 
teaching drawing from models 
popular than before. Some cee 
See wens hesceutiyy and others, 
them more rs : 
made use of them previously, now resort to this ma E 
of teaching elementary drawing.] : 


Corx.—A letter, published in the Cork q 
nguisbed 


states that Mr. Hogan, the disti 
one in completing his statue of Mr. 4 
“ The marble for which is said to be the ~— *. 
and most transparent block that ever 

Eternal City—being excavated from the reals 
Carrara, and known by the name of Py 
is more than 11 feet, and measures 

palms—the largest block recollected to ach 
removed from that celebrated cave, ry ened 
marble runs chiefly in small pieces, and bearing ® 
used for bursts and cabinet fi . 

exorbitant price, even at Carrara. 


—_ 
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REVIEWS. 
he Tower ; its History, Armonrigs, and 
Antiquities. By J. Hewitt. Published by 
W. Spiers, 17, North Audley-street. 


his might be the title to a voluminous history, 
ronsidering the importance of the subject; but it 
prefixed to a brief and unpretending essay upon 
ms and defensive armour, comprehending a period 
pommencing with the Conquest, and terminating 
ith the substitution of buff for steel in the seven- 
teenth century. The Tower is described, gun- 
founding treated of, and the contents of the Jewel 
House are enumerated; but we are most inter- 
sted in the treatise on armour, not only because 
it appertains legitimately to the category of sub- 
to which the artist applies himself, but because 
adicious study has been so neglected, that there 
e continually exhibited works of Art, the va- 
ue of which is depreciated by the most glaring 
nachronisms. French artists spare no pains in 
he cause of accuracy in ancient armed and civil 
postume; and the result is, as may be expected, 
singular fidelity to time and circumstance. 
rtists have complained of having no means of 
making themselves acquainted with the varied 
shions of armed costume; and we can see 
bundant reason for such complaint, even up to 
he conclusion of the first quarter of the present 
rentury. Before Sir S. Meyrick arranged the 
mour in the Tower, chronology was, in that 
pollection, everywhere outraged; and the com- 
plaining antiquarian was offended by the most 
bsurd associations. William the Conqueror 
as equipped in a suit of plate armour ; 
nd even some of our latest kings, among whom 
ere George I. and George IJ., were represented 
n like manner, armed at all points. The armour 
ttributed to yg was composed from suits 
pf the periods of Henry VII. and Charles I. 
John of Gaunt was accoutred as a knight of 
he time of Henry VIII.; and the helmet given 
fo Queen Elizabeth was of the reign of Edward VI. 
We could multiply instances of similar discre- 
ncies in the Tower armoury; but enough has 
n said to show into what errors artists have 


een led who agro any reliance in its arrange- 


nent previously to the changes effected by Sir 
§. Meyrick. It has moreover been a matter of 
ome difficulty for unfriended artists to obtain 
rmission to sketch in the Tower; we cannot, 
owever, help thinking, that, for the sake of truth 
n historical Art, if representations were conveyed 
lo the proper quarter, every facility would be af- 
orded for study and research. It is gratifying to 
bserve, that this collection has of late been im- 
roved by the addition of a few of the most 
markable suits of armour used at the Eglintoun 
journament, 
We have “1 even ee ose <a Con- 
ueror painted in panoply ; the heroes of the reign 
f Edward III. have been similarly treated; as 
ve also the Paladins of Tasso, Scott, and of 
most every esteemed writer whose historia per- 
on@ lived and moved before the period of our 
Richard II. Of English historical painters, West 
» perhaps, been the most accurate in the chro- 
ology of the equipments of his armed figures ; but 
or this he was indebted to the information kindly 
forded him by Sir Isaac Heard, rather than to 
hy research of his own. There is, however, one 
markable error in a picture by this distinguished 
nter, ‘ The Battle of Crecy,’ now at Wind- 
or. He has therein subscribed to a vulgar im- 
ression, 4 painting the Black Prince in black 
mour. There is no authority to show that this 
pithet was applied to the Prince because he wore 
k armour; but it may have arisen from his 
urcoat and caparison, which were both sable 
hen he attended tournaments in France and 
England, but in the field of battle he always wore 
surcoat emblazoned with the arms of England. 
The defensive armour worn by the Conqueror 
ind his followers was the hauberk—a cloth or 
thern tunic covered generally with flat rings, 
own on horizontally and contiguously. Some- 
mes this vestment was mailed with small plates 
iron of other forms according to the taste of 
ne wearer. The haubergeon was also in use at 
his period, and as well among the Saxons as the 
ormans. As mailing or covering a coat with 
ailles, or flat rings was the only method then 
inown of guarding it with iron, the difference 





between these defences existed rather in their 
fashion than in the manner of arming them. The 
head was defended by a hood overlaid with iron, 
in the manner of the hauberk to which it was at- 
tached; and this covering was surmounted by a 

-piece, from the front of which descended a 
bar of metal called a nasal. The legs were pro- 
teeted by mailed hose, called chausses, which 
pening ts the top of the thigh, were covered by 
the hauberk or haubergeon. The offensive arms 
of the Norman knight consisted of the lance, at 
the end of which floated a streamer; the long 
sword and iron mace were also iri use. 

From the twelfth to the fourteenth century the 
hauberk was worn with tight sleeves; but con- 
sidering the length of the interval, the improve- 
ments were not remarkable. It was made to fit 
the figure more closely from being drawn in at the 
waist, and the feet were protected by lengthening 
the chausses ; the hood continued in use, but was 
separated from the hauberk. 

hus was constructed the first armour used in 
England for the defence of the entire person; and 
this we may term pure or unmixed mail, from its 
being formed entirely of the mailles already men- 
tioned, It is a common error to speak of all 
kinds of defensive armour indiscriminately as 
mail, Rens the meaning of the word clearly de- 
fines the kind of defence to which it ought to be 
comme, There were three fabrics of armour en- 

ly distinct from each other; these were mail, 

n armour, and plate armour ; a fourth may be 
added, being the mixed armour in use during the 
long period necessary in those ages to the im- 
provement of the y defence into the ultimate 
<< steel plates. Although the term mail 
is applied to most descriptions of armour consist- 
ing of rings and small /amine of metal, it can, 
however, only properly designate vestments armed 
with the former, for the latter were cut into every 
shape which a and caprice could suggest. To 
distinguish two of these, Sir S. Meyrick proposed 
the terms rustred and tegulated; another kind is 
sufficiently described by the simple appellation, 
scale armour. We cannot, in an article so brief 
as this must be, even enumerate the varieties of 
pourpointrie, or paddings employed for the pro- 
tection of the person, as it is our object merely to 
mark the term of the prevalence of this or that 
fashion of armour (than which, we can here do no 
more), for the purpose of exhibiting to artists the 
necessity for observing that consistency which 
gives value to their works. 

No part of the knight’s harness was subject to 
so many changes as the helmet. During more 
than four centuries and a half the security of the 
head and face was an object of continued solicitude 
and experiment ; but even in its latest and most 
elaborate construction the head piece was not 
sufficient, successfully to resist a skilful assault. 
Henry II. of France, received ata tournament in 
1559, a wound through the bars of his visor which 
ultimately deprived him of life ; an accident which 
had the effect of diminishing the popularity of 
these gallant assemblies ; indeed, from about this 
period may be dated the positive decline of such 
amusements. 

As early as the commencement of the thirteenth 
century detached plates of steel were in use. The 
first of these were the elbow pieces, after which 
knee plates, called poleyns, were added, then suc- 
ceeded aillettes for the shoulders, and thus piece 
by piece the frame was encased in a suit of steel 
plates. Mixed harness, as an improvement upon 
a defence entirely of mail or chain, was worn of 
necessity only until the suit of plate was perfected. 
It can be said to have been generally in use only 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, and to 
have prevailed during a hundred years. 

It is a curious fact, that a knight equipped for 
the tournament was encumbered with a mass of 
metal nearly equal to twice the weight he bore 
when armed for the field of battle. Defensive 
armour attained its utmost degree of perfection 
towards the end of the fourteenth century. The 
work under notice presents us as a frontispiece 
with an engraving of one of the most beautiful 
suits of armour in existence. This is the well 
known panoply in the Tower, which was made for 
Henry VIII. It is highly ornamented; but the 
most striking part of it is the damboys, or steel 
plates pendent from the breast plate and garde-de- 
reins, end so forming a kind of skirt. 

The accompanying engraving (No. 1,) of this 





splendid equipment we extract from the work 
under notice. 

This suit was fabricated to commemorate the 
marriage of Henry VIII. and Katharine of Arra- 
gon; and upon various parts of it are engraved 
the devices of each—the rose and the po te. 
Upon the bars of the genouillieres is engraved the 
sheaf of arrows, the device ado by Ferdinand, 
the father of Katharine, on the occasion of his 
conquest of Granada. The badges of Henry, the 
the portcullis, the fleur-de-lis, and the red d » 
are also seen in many parts of the suit; and on 
the lamboys appear the initials ‘‘ H. K.,’’ within 
a true-lover’s knot. On the croupiere of the 
horse are the same letters, similar! ey a 
knot, which also includes a love pone A formed of 
halfa rose and half a pomegranate. The breast plate 
is embellished with the story of St. George, on foot, 
encountering the dragon; and the back plate with 
that of St. Barbara. On the poitral, St. George is 
seen mounted, destroying the dragon; and in 
another design he is accused before Dioclesian. 
The croupiere contains six subjects—St. George 
extended upon the rack ; a saint ially enclosed 
within the brazen figure of a bull filled with oil, 
whichis about to be boiled by lighting a fire beneath ; 
a female saint suffering decapitation, while in the 
background is described the retribution that 
awaits the persecutor; another saint about to be 
decapitated ; St. Agatha led forth to be scourged ; 
and St. Agatha — built up in prison. Round 
the lower parts of the horse armour appears re- 
peatedly the motto, Dieu et mon Droit; and, in 
addition the subjects mentioned, the minor spaces 
of the equipment are filled up with arabesques, 
heraldic devices, human figures, animals, &c. 
This armour is of undoubted German fabric, and 
has been gilded, whence a superb effect must have 
been communicated to it. Much of the tracery is 
almost lost, but this could be restored by the pro- 
cess of regilding. 

When plate armour had attained its utmost per- 
fection, the suit was composed of the following 

arts :—The helmet, being of two kinds, the war 

elmet, and that for the lists ; the gorget, cover- 
ing the neck ; the pauldrons, defending the should- 
ders ; the rerebraces and vambraces for the arms, 
united by the elbow plates; the gauntlets; the 
breast and back plates ; taces which were appended 
tothe lower part of the breast plate; the garde- 
de-reins, similar pieces attached to the back plate ; 
tuilles, small supernumerary plates to strengthen 
the defences of the hips and thighs; cuisses, or 
thigh plates ; genouillieres, knee plates ; jambs for 
the legs; and sollerets or steel shoes, to which 
were attached the spurs. The additional pieces 
for the tournament were the placcate; a second 
breast plate ; the volante-piece, more effectually 
to secure the helmet; the guande-qam, a piece 
of armour covering the breast and left shoulder, 
secured to the breast plate below by screws; the 
shoulder shield, a fixed shield protecting the left 
shoulder; the garde-bras, a similar piece covering 
the left arm; the tilting gauntlet, which was a 
long gauntlet for the bridle arm; the equipment 
for the tournament was completed by the ankle- 
guard, in addition to these supernumerary pieces. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century the 
integrity of the suit was broken by the abandon- 
ment of the plates used for the defence of the feet 
and legs. The custom of wearing armour to the 
knees continued until the time of Cromwell, be- 
cause the cavalry did not until then cease to use 
the lance ; but when this weapon fell into disuse, 
the thigh plates were laid aside. The cavalry of 
the time of Charles II. wore the corslet, with the 
additional of shoulder and arm pieces. 

The little work before us is not only an excel- 
lent guide to the Tower armories, but it will 
supply artists with a fund of information on this 
interesting subject. The accompanying cuts ex- 
hibit some specimens of head-gear which were in 
use at todo ccbanquent to the reign of Edward 
II]. ; for the use of these we are indebted to the 
proprietor of the work. 

ig. 1 (No. 2) is a salade; time of Henry VI. 2. 
Bassinet ; time of 3. Burgonet ; time 
of Henry VII. 4. Burgonet ; time of ony Vill. 
5. Tilting helmet ; time of Elizabeth. 6. Morion; 
time of Elizabeth. 7. Combed morion ; time of 
Elizabeth. 8. Spider helmet; time of Henry IV. 
of France. 9. Helmet; time of Charles 1. 10. 
Open helmet ; time of Charles]. 11. Barred hel- 
met; time of Charles II. 12. Pot helmet; same 
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period. The cuts of ancient and curious weapons 
which we have also, by permission, selected from | 
the illustrations, give a correct idea, allowing for 
size and proportion, of the method of arming the 
infantry of earlier times. (No. 3.) ; 

From the importance to artists of the subject of | 
this little treatise, we have noticed it at some | 
length, with the hope of inducing more attention 
to armed costume in the works of those who paint 
history, and what our neighbours call, le moyen 
age. 


THE ART-UNION. 








| previous to the late fire, and but for that cala- 


The book is compiled from official docu- 
ments in the Tower, and published by authority 
of the Board of Ordnance. Its appearance at this 
time is accidental : it was undertaken some months 


mity, would have been published before. A sin- 
gular circumstance in connexion with the work is 
that during the week immediately preceding the 
conflagration, that portion of the matter which 


| contents of the Tower armories must 





describes the Grand Storehouse, was written. For 
want of a hand-book such as this, the antique | 


Fig. 1. 
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wholly unintelligble to the masses we yet tea 
them since the fees have been por tn have visi 
deeply interested in such remains 


have supplied a deficienc which gt 
have felt ; his well arranged digest of the ot 
of the Tower armories will be useful to 
may desire to know more of the a: 

afforded in the verbal summary of a 
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Revve GenerRAte DE L’ARCHITECTURE ET 
Travaux Pustics. Edited by M. Cesar 
Day, archt. Nos. I. to XVIIJ. Weare, 
London. : 

This very valuable monthly periodical, which ad- 

dresses itself to architects, engineers, and archro- 

ogists, and is written by some of the first men in 
their respective paths, in Paris, is much less 
known in England than it deserves to be: could 
we succeed in rendering it more so, we should con- 
fer a favour, not so much on the poageener of the 
work in question as on the public. In all matters 
of Art, and all investigations of antiquity, our 
neighbours are at this moment most actively on the 
alert: further decoration of their beautiful capital, 
and the restoration of all their ancient buildings, 
are now dominant desires, and are displaying 
themselves universally in numerous ways. Any 
work, therefore, which will keep us au fait of 
their efforts to these ends, show us by engravings 
the prevailing character of their new buildings, 
and make us acquainted with all fresh information 
in the various departments of Art which may there 
arise, must, we should think, be eagerly wel- 
comed, when known, by a large class of readers; 
especially if, as in this case, it be conducted with 
liberality and talent. Each number contains 
thirty-two pages of letter-press (large 4to.), three 
detached engravings, and numerous illustrative 
wood-cuts: it is beautifully printed, and, in all 

respects, well got up. Amongst the most im- 
rtant papers which the numbers already pub- 

fished contain, may be pointed out an ‘‘ Essay on 

Byzantine Architecture,’’ by M. Albert Lenoir, 

the well-known architectural antiquary; ‘‘ on 

he Christian Architectecture of the West,’’ and 
the ‘‘ History of Ornamental Sculpture in 

France,’’ both by the same author; ‘‘ on the 

Nimbus in Works of Middle-age Art,’’ by M. 

Didron, one of the most zealous and able writers 

in France; and on the ‘* Use of Bronze in Works 

of Art,’’ by the talented conductor of the work, 

M. Daly. In one of the last nun. bers published, 

are given views and details of the facade of the 

Chateau Gaillon, erected in the year 1500 for the 

Cardinal d’Amboise. This facade, which is set up 

in the court of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, is an 

exceedingly interesting specimen of the Renais- 
sance period, displaying a curious mixture of 

Gothic and Italian forms. All the parts are given 

at large, so as to become really available to de- 

signers, and are accompanied by an ample history 
and description from the pen of M. Lenoir. We 
cordially recommend the work to our readers. 


Tue Paincess Royar. W.C. Ross, A.R.A. 
Engraved by H. T. Ryauu. Published by T. 
‘LEAN. 
This engraving will be hereafter accounted one of 
the select portrait gems of our time. The work 
is slight and free—the lines are well defined and 
decisive without being hard, and the flesh, with 
the happiest effect of morbidezza, would seem to 
yield tothe touch. The portrait is a miniature ; 
and is at once highly interesting from the expres- 
sion of intelligence given to the features. All who 
see this engraving will be immediately etruck with 
the resemblance of the Princess to the illustrious 
race whence she is sprung. In the lower part of 
the face she bears a singular likeness to her royal 
mother and other female members of the family, 
while the upper parts resemble the corresponding 
features of George the Fourth. 


Portrait of the Duke or WeLuincTon. Painted 
by H. P. Brices, R.A. Engraved by H. T. 
Ryauu. Published by Cornacui and Puck.e. 

Often as portraits of this great man have been 

presented to the public in every popular and 

available department of art, we have seen none 
more satisfactory than this. Mr. Briggs, in his 
ee, has consulted well the character of the 

uke, as one to whom ceremony is distasteful— 
for nothing can exceed the simplicity of the 
arrangement. The nolo pingi aversions of the 

uke seem to serve him but little, for even until 
he latest hour of his life the public will have be- 

Hore them one of these pictorial bulletins. The 

back-ground is perfectly plain—but a word of that 

non. The portrait is a half-length, and the Duke 

8 standing with his arms folded, habited in a plain 

rock buttoned up to the throat; the eyes are cast 

Hownward, and the entire position is a thinking 

bne. The head is admirably set upon the shoulders, 





4nd seems capable of movement, the reverse of 
which is so often the case in our (as the Germans 
call it) ‘‘ portrait-land.’’ The entire treatment of 
the work reminds us strongly of the unabashed 
simplicity and uncompromising style of the late 
John Jackson, R.A. There is extraordinary 
power in the head—the hair is white, but without 
flatness or insipidity, and the shadows so truly 
raduated as to disengage it. entirely from the 
ack-ground. The Duke’s Peninsular honours 
and the glories of Waterloo are not forgotten ; 
the latter are commemorated by the medal on the 
left breast, which materially aids the earnestness 
of the whole. Of the work of the engraver it be- 
hoves us to speak distinctly : the power and ex- 
ee y of mezzo-tinto engraving can never go 
yond the effects of this plate; the figure is 
absolutely brought up to the white margin by the 
air and transparency thrown into the back-ground ; 
in short, the entire work is a combination of the 
happiest results of painting and engraving. 


Trae Launcn or THE TRAFALGAR. Drawn by 
W. Ranwevw. Lithographed by T. Picken. 
Published by Messrs. ACKERMANN and Co. 

The size of this Lithograph is 30 inches by 21, and 

it is altogether one of the most important we have 

ever seen cf its class. The point of time is the 
moment when the magnificent vessel has cleared 
the ways, and is fairly afloat. To do justice to 
such a scene as the launch of a first-rate, so near 
the metropolis, honoured by the presence of royalty, 
and touching with the talisman ‘‘ Trafalgar’’ the 
chord of patriotism in the bosom of every Briton 
is an essay sufficiently daring; but the artist has 
acquitted himself to admiration. The print derives 
considerable value from the assistance of which 
the artist had opportunities of availing himself in 
its execution, for instance, Mr. Lang, from whose 
designs, and under whose directions, the Trafalgar 
was built, consented to draw the vessel, whence an 
undoubted resemblance of the noble ship is as- 
sured. The view is taken from the city side of the 
river, which, as the fore-ground, is crowded with 
craft of every description ; the ship is shooting up 
the stream, and presents her broad side to the 
spectators, her main deck rising so high above all 
the surrounding vessels as to reduce them toa 
most insignificant account. The work throughout 
is so elaborate and careful as to present the appear- 

ance at first sight rather of an engraving than a 

lithograph. The print is a valuable acquisition to 

all ‘‘ naval men;’’ and, indeed, to every Briton 
who desires to vossess a worthy record of our 

‘wooden walls.’’ We are not acquainted with 

the artist, and know not if he has produced other 

works; but he has given evidence of ability 
bordering upon genius in the treatment of his 
subject. 


Tne CotrraGers Sassatu ; a Poem by SAMvuEL 
Mutxen. Published by Tuomas Mituer, 9, 
Newgate- street. 

A most pleasant and profitable poem; the pro- 
duction of a gracefully and happily toned mind; 
very simple in style, and very true to nature. It 
is illustrated by 17 vignettes, well engraved by 
Mr. W. R. Smith, from the designs of H. Warren 
—an artist whose pencil would confer value upon 
any publication. We have an especial object in 
noticing it—apart from its own intrinsic merit. 
It is, we believe, the first book issued by Mr. 
Thomas Miller; who has recently commenced 
business as a publisher. He has for some years 
obtained—and steadily maintained—high reputa- 
tion as an author; his own earlier volumes, 
of poetry, have justly, a national fame; and his 
more recent novels rank foremost among works of 
fiction of our age and country. He is better 
known as ‘‘ the basket maker;’’ for this humble 
calling he was pursuing when he first began 
to publish. We earnestly hope he will find, 
in the selling of books, equal fame, and more profit 
than in the writing of them. 


THE AppoTsrorD EpiITION OF THE WAVERLEY 
Nove.s.—Our attention has been directed, but not 
until we were closing our labours for the month, to the 
advertisement which occupies a page of the Art- 
Union. It is scarcely necessary to recommend to our 
readers the work - which s eres it => >= 
respects a magnificent undertaking; worthy of the 
Arts, the country and the estimable publisher whose 
name is unspeakably associated with that of Sir 
Walter Scott. He is producing the volumes on a 
scale of great liberality; few men, indeed, have ever 





manifested a stronger anxiety to consider their labours 
deserving of the highest ible recompense—t 

enormous sale upon which he may calculate justifies 
such a course. We shall have more to say upon this 
subject ere long. 


ae 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received an anonymous communication from 
Paris, on the subject of the paintings executed by Paul 
Delaroche at the “ Ecole des Beaux Arts.” Had the 
writer not descended to personal abuse, or ill-tempered 
censures of literary men and artists—had he even 
evinced the slightest regard for the commonest rules 
of that courtesy which is due to all men, as it is the 
right of every man, we should gladly have given his 
letter insertion in our journal. But much as we res 
truth, we must regard also the mode of its expression ; 
and although truth requires no ornament, it is in our 
minds far too sacred a subject to be connected with 
velo opie We pm by F ; 
variety of opinions upon the mediums emplo 
Paul Delaroche and other artists in their oh at 
Paris. Mistakes upon this point have probably arisen, 
from the supposition that mural paintings are of ne- 
cessity executed ‘al fresco;’’ nor were we unac- 
quainted with the state of the frescos in Italy; but as 
men cannot give to plaster the durability of granite, 
pr prevent the effects produced by earthquakes, and as 

t is not sible to combine in one age the advantages 
derived from the knowledge and scientific progress of 
many centuries, we are hot surprised at an t, for 
which it appears to us there is a well-acknowledged, 
adequate cause. We are, however, obli to our cor- 
respondent for the information relative to “ the various 
paintings on walls in churches and elsewhere at Paris ;”’ 
we shall give it every becoming attention. We solicit 
contributions from every quarter, and from all men— 
from the young artist and the experienced professor— 
men of literature and the amateur; but as we do not 
pretend to a vigilance that we cannot exercise, so are 
we also decided on not as ry | our columns vehicles 
for prejudice or abuse. Let him write in a different 
vein, and he will not find us heedless readers. 

“Uritiry or Art.’?’— We thank W. C. 8. and 
W.H. H. for their communications. ‘The argumentsof 
those who contend against what they term the “ Utility 
of Art” are so palpably absurd, as really to demand no 
serious attempt at refutation. Society is in advance of 
the propounders and supporters of such theories; they 
have been born some centuries too late. 

Art-UNION FoR SCULPTURE.—The hints and opi- 
nions of “* A Subscriber ”’ on this subject are not new 
to us. Much surprise has been expressed that a sv- 
ow has not been formed for the encouragement of 
Sculpture on the plan of an Art-Union. r Sculp- 
ture consists for the most part of busts, monuments, 
&c., and we would gladly see the adoption of any effect- 
ive means of elevating its character. We shall recur 
to this subject hereafter. 

City MepA.s.—A correspondent (T. M. B.) writes 
to us on the subject of the proceedings of the — 
ration of Lendon, with respect to commemorative 
medals issued by that aot particularly alluding to 
the Exchange commemoration medal noticed in our 
last number ; in addition to which unworthy transac- 
tion, “ T. M. B.” mentions circumstances in connexion 
with the issue of a former medal (that struck on the 
occasion of Her Majesty’s visit to the City), —_ 
reflect deep disgrace on the greatest and wealthiest 
municipal body in the world. Of this, one of Mr. 
Wyon’s best productions, it is said only a sufficient 
number were struck for the Aldermen and Common- 
Council; and our correspondent asks why an unlimited 
issue (to be paid for of course) was not permitted ? 
Verily it were not difficult to a for such 
restriction. It is to be lamented that City affairs are 
administered by persons (“a plague upon their bring- 
ing up ”’) under a certain standard of education. 

Ling ENGRAVING.—We are, of course, desirous of 
seeing a oo degree of encouragement bestowed 
upon this beautiful and most important branch of Art, 
and concur entirely with the spirit of the remarks ot 
** Candidus.”” The use of the electrotype is much to be 
deprecated for the supply of engravings to the Sub- 
scribers of the “ Art-Union of don ;”” but we can- 
not help thinking that it arises only from a resolution 
of temporary expediency. We shall, however, seek 
further information. 

Mezzotinto of all sizes are prepared to order 
by any of the houses which supply engravers with the 
line surface plate. 

An Amateur who wishes to secure “an early copy of 
the work in ion by THe Painters’ Krcnine 
Society,” is informed there can be no doubt of their 
intention to issue copies strictly in the order in which 
they are subscribed for. He may attain his ane “ 
writing to either of the members, whose names he will 
tind printed elsewhere; or if he pleases, we will for- 
word a letter for brim to their secretary. 

We fear we shall be again com to postpone an 
article on “ Clay for ee We have also, in 
type, three or four “ Letters from Correspondents ;”” 
and several reviews of published works. 


A few copies of the Ant-Uniow for March, with the 


sheet containing a of wood cograving, still re- 
main with the publisher; and may be obtained, of 
course, without any increase of price. 
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90 THE ART-UNION. 


COLOURS. 


’ : : i i be deemed obtrusive, if the Manufacture 
In introducing these Colours to the notice of Artists and of the Public, it will not, perhaps, » mace to ote ate 


MILLER’S SILICA 








Teta 


upon the subject, seeing that, by the application of many your experience, aided by numberless experiments, he has, at length, most hin oe, 

; i t cien . . 

in a pe het i. o long Daried sncte : *r An time to time, have been made by modern Artists, to produce Colours that might bear comparison in of brilian 
4 durability, with those of the Old Masters, are sufficiently known to need no further comment. It is likewise, unfortunately, but too well bow fruit, 

these efforts Deve been. For although, at first, their works might appear to vie successfully with the antique originals, yet when placed, a twelvemonth 


i ir prototypes, how great a falling off was there! i ! 
FAS cena coeatlens @ yesterday, and appeared by their undecaying b 
mothe injari i yr y idenced by the contrast of Ultra hich 

inj and atmosphere on the colours of the present day, are very clearly ev y ; marine, wi 
on pt - — 4 ~a 4 tee of the ( yid Masters and the Silica Coiours, has been erroneously supposed to have derived an accession of bri yan 
however, is not the fact. ‘The phenomenon of its apparently increased vividness, is the result of its simply retaining = =e lustre, whilst that of other coloun y 
the picture has invariably declined and faded. Were any one sceptical of the superiority of ancient —, ware a be —— by & glance at thet» 
pictures of Francia, recently added to the collection in the National Gallery, and painted between three an a un years ago. transparency and + 
their tints have that time-defying character and gem-like lustre, that modern paintings seldom perhaps possess ne penes — 
In the early periods of Art, the painter, having no colourman to prepare his colours for him, was compe o seek and compose them himself, from 


iversal degeneracy of tint and tone! While the ancient productions seemed as hd 
‘on cen rilliancy and clearness to deride alike, the attacks of time and the toon 





substances were at hand, from earths and stones ; and chiefly from their use of such imperishable materials, unimpaired by chemical agency, may be inferred the gra 


durability of bis productions. 


The present Silica Colours, now confidently submitted to the ordeal of public opinion, have already been severely tested by Artists of the first 


persons 0 


ancient colouring; and that they possess all the invaluable qualities of transparency, 


ancient painters, 


mtific , ; j t has been unequivocally expr in their favour; and who do not hesitate to affirm that they reveal the 
scientific attainment, whose judgment has be 1 y exp’ brilliancy, and durability, which are so eminently conspicuous in the worteay 








eminence, andy 





The SILICIA OIL COLOURS are prepared in col- 
lapsible tubes, and can be forwarded per post to any 
part of the country, on receipt of an order, for any of 
the under-mentioned tints, viz. : 

Pale and Deep Red. 
Pale and Deep Blue. Pale and Deep Yellow. 
Pale and Deep Orange. Pale and Deep Purple. 
Pale and Deep Green. Pale and Deep Brown, 
White and Half Tint. Grey and Black. 





VAN EYCK’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR OIL PAINTING, 

This Medium having been tried by Artists of the 
first eminence, is found to be the grand desideratum 
for removing the existing evils of the Modern School ; 
namely, the destructive effects of Varnishes, Oils, and 
M’guelps, as all pictures painted with them, after a 
time, lose their transparency and brilliancy, and be- 
come horny, spotted, and dark-coloured; whereas 
those painted with the Glass Medium have a most 
brilliant effect, and will be found to remain perfectly 
unchanged, as its durability can only be compared to 
painting in enamel. 


Glass Medium in Bottles. 
No. 1. For first and second painting. 
No. 2. For rubbing up powder colours with. 
No. 3. For third painting, finishing, and glazing. 


Any of the above Media my be thinned, according 
to the taste of the Artist, with Florentine Oil. 











Glass Medium in Powder. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

If these powders be mixed stiff upon the palette with 
asmall portion of Poppy Oil, it will enable the Artist 
to lay colour, pile upon pile, and to dip his pencil in 
water or oil at pleasure. It will also dry so hard that 
it may be scraped with a knife on the following day. 

Artists are recommended to replenish their Colour 
Boxes with Colours prepared in Medium, as they will 
be found better in every respect than those prepared 
in the ordinary oils. 


It is also requisite to remark, that while Artists 


| F. D. Broadhead, Esq. 


T. MILLER, being the original preparer of this IN- 
VALUABLE MepivM, has the honour of supplying 
Sir Martin ArcHER SHEE, President of the 
Royal Academy, 


Sir A. W. Calcott, R.A. F. Y. Hurlstone, Esq. 
C. L. Eastlake, Esq., R.A. | 5. Lawrence, Esq. 
W. Etty, Esq., R.A. W. L. Leitch, Esq. 
D. Maclise, Esq., R.A, T. Lewis, Esq. 
W. Mulready, hp R.A. | J. Lucas, Esq. 
T. Phillips, -» R.A. J. Martin, Esq. 
H.W. Pickersgi 1,Esq.R.A. | R. M‘Innes, Esq. 
D. Roberts, Esq., R.A. Ww. J.M iiller, Esq. 
J. M. W. Turner, Esq.R.A. | Sir W. Newton. 
C. R. Leslie, Esq., R.A. R. P. Noble, Esq. 
H. P. Briggs, Esq., K.A. R. Noble, Esq. 
W. Collins, Esq., R.A. W. Richardson, Esq. 
W. C. Ross, Esq., R.A. J. Stark, Esq. 
E. Landseer, Esq., R.A. | Miles Smith, Esq. 
C. Jones, Esq., R.A. E. B. Spalding, Esq. 
A. Cooper, Esq., R.A. F. Stone, Esq. 
§.Drummond,Ksq.,A.R.A. | C. Stonehouse, Esq. 
J. P. Knight, Esq., AR.A. | Weld Taylor, Esq. 
C. Landseer, Esq., A.R.A. | F. Thrupp, E 
R. Redgrave, Esq., A.R.A. | R. J. Walker, Esq. 
T. Webster, Esq., A.R.A. | G. R. Ward, Esq. 
W. Allen, Esq. T. Mogford, Esq. 
R. Beechey, Esq. J. Wilson, Esq. 
W. Boxall, Esq. F. 8. Cary, Esq. 
W. Bradiey, Esq. C. F. Williams, Esq. 
G. Cattermole, Esq. F. R. Say, Esq. 
C. A. Constant, Esq. W. R. Collett, Esq., M.P. 
W. Derby, Esq. W. Dyce, Esq. 
T. Ellerby, Esq. M. E. Cotman, Esq. 
G. Field, Esq. W. R. B. Shaw, Esq. 
W. Fisher, Esq. R. K. Penson, Esq. 
W. Fisk, Esq. C. L. Reet, Esq. 
W. H. Freeman, Esq. H. Gritten, Esq. 
J. Gilbert, Esq. M. Claxton, Esq. 
A. Vickers, Esq. B. R. Faulkner, Esq. 
A. Tidy, Esq. W. E. Winter, Esq. 
H. Room, Esq. G. S. Fitch, Esq. 
H. Milling, Esq. 
J. H. Nixon, Esq. 
Colonel Rawdon, M.P. 
Sir Gordon Bremer. 
Paul Delaroche, Esq. 
tishop of Exeter. 
Dean of Peterborough. 
J. Gambardella, Esq. 
W. Pascoe, Esq. 
N. Fielding, Esq. 
H. Bright, Esq. 








H. Strong, Esq. 

L. Huskinson, Esq. 

J. Lord, Esq. 

J. W. Child, Esq. 

J. Hall, Esq. 

C. Hancock, Esq. 

R. J. Hammerton, Esq. 
Horace Vernet, Esq. 

W. Havell, Esq. 

T. C. Hofland, Esq. 
James Holmes, Esq. E. Corbould, Esq. 
| E. 8. Howard, Esq. 8. Lover, Esq. 
And many other Artists of Eminence. 


—_ 








continue to use colours as commonly prepared in oils, 


they only reap half the advantage resulting from the | 


great improvement in the art—which the Media are 
acknowledged to be by upwards of one thousand Artists 
who have already tried and approved them. 

SILICA GROUND CANVASS. This Canvass, 
not being prepared in the usual method with common 
Oils, causes all colours used on it to dry from the bot- 
tom, and not from the surface, as is now the case 
thereby, in the painter's phrase, giving a light within, 

SILICA VARNISH. This varnish, not being made 
of soft gums, like the ordinary varnish, neither is it 
acted on by the atmosphere, which frequently occasions 
the effect of a thick bloom, similar to that of a plum 
thereby entirely destroying the effect ot the picture. 


All these evils are completely obviated } 
the Silica Varnish. alicia a 


MILLER’S ARTI 


T. MILLER gladly embraces this opportunity 
of publicly expressing his grateful acknowledge- 
| ments to his numerous Patrons and Friends, both 
in this country and on the continent : and particu- 
larly those gentlemen, who, unsolicited, have so 
kindly forwarded to him letters testimonial of 
their entire approbation of the Glass Medium. 
Nor must he omit to mention (which he does from 
a sense of gratitude, rather than from a feeling of 
vanity), the presentation of a Silver Cup, by an 
artist of eminence, for his invention of the Silica 
Colours ;—and Artists and the Public may be 
assured, that, with such a flattering stimulus to 
exertion, as the sufferages of gentlemen of first 
rate talent, he is not likely to relax in those 


efforts, whereby he first obtained their notice and 
approbation. 





STS’ COLOUR MANUFACTORY, 56, LONG ACRE, LONDON. 

















The SILICA WATER COLOURS are prepard i. 
small squares, which possess many and great ab 
vantages over the Cake and Moist Water Colouns 
present in use; and can be forwarded per post tom 
part of the country, on receipt of an order fray 
of the under-mentioned tints, viz. : 










Pale and Deep Red. 
Pale and Deep Blue. Paie and Deep Yellov, 
Pale and Deep Orange. _ Pale and Deep Pune, _ 
Pale and Deep Green. Pale and Deep Brom, 
Pale and Deep Gray. White and Black, 4 


To Water-Colour and Miniature Painten, 


MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM, 

It is well known that some preparation for gity 
brilliancy and depth to Water-Colour Painting, ad 
enabling the Artist to repeat his touches without & 
turbing the colours already laid on, has been lay 
sought after ; this new vehicle possesses all thee # 
vantages. When mixed with the colours it hasa ma 
brilliant effect, and will preserve delicate tints ub” 
jured; in durability it will approach nearer to Gi” 
Painting than anything hitherto in use. % 


Glass Medium in Bottles, a 

No. 1. For first colouring or laying on mamad — 
colour. This dries so hard that the second colowig — 
or finishing will not disturb it. 


No. 2. For second colouring, glazing, and finish 
MILLER’S SKETCHING PENCILS. 

No. 1. Black for fore ground. 

No. 2. Grey for middle distance. : 

No. 3. Neutral tint for distance. ; 

1. The Chalks may be pointed to a very fine dept, ~ 
by — they are capable of producing & 1S ie 4 
outline. 

2. The Drawings will not rub off, and may be kext 
a 100, 

3. The colours will blend together with or with 
the use of water, or with any other fluid. - 

For those parts of the Drawing which require 4&9 
shade, the paper should be slightly weld = \ 
camel’s hair brush when the Chalk of the required 
is to be applied, and the colours then spread accord 
to the depth required. 

DISSOLVING VIEWS. ae 

Colours prepared in small boxes, for painting © 
Dissolving Views, with directions for use. The my 
Colours are also applicable for painting 
glasses of Magic Lanterns, devices or 2 
on ground glass, in imitation of the old masters 


MILLER’S NEW PALETTE 4 
Is held in the same manner as the one ip >| 
use, ea Se thumb-hole is be : trom ofl aad 
viatin, e annoyance resulting 
voaning through coon the hand, and will dowbtles ® ” 
tirely supersede the present one. oti 
T. M. has t pleasure to inform Artists 
hes on sale, al the colours mode by G. Field, Bao” 
thor of “ Chromatography, . 
He has also all the remaining stock of Utnw 
rines, manufactured by the celebrated Italian = 
the late G. Arzone. wo 
MILLER’S PREPARATION FOR CLEANING 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS, 


In small boxes complete, with directions fF ™ 
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RICHLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
PUBLISHED BY HOW AND PARSONS. 
I. 

ow publishing, in imperial 8vo., in Monthly Half- 

crown Parts, 

ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY ; 

AN ILLUSTRATED ITINERARY, 
OMBINING VIEWS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL THAT 
18 PICTURESQUE IN NATURE, WITH ALL THAT IS 
WONDROUS IN ART; 

nd exhibiting England as it is, under its several 

aspects of Natural Scenery, Historic Memorials, 

and Productive Industry. 
Edited by Mr. C. Repp1nG. 

“ The design of this work may be called a stupendous 
one. It is intended to present, as far as pen and pencil 
ran accomplish it, a complete view of the present con- 
dition of England. English agriculture, and English 

nanufactures, are to be brought into harmonious com- 
bination, and the picture is to be fiilled up with the 
varied peculiarities of national scenery, works of Art, 
nd antiquarian remains. The commencement of this 
immense undertaking is as promising as can be desired. 
ancashire, with its cotton manufactures, is well de- 
ribed by Dr. W. C. Taylor; and hisexposition of the 
processes are aided by numerous excellent engravings. 

Due notice is also taken of natural and architectural 

beauties, and of public institutions of various descrip- 

itions. Mr. Redding (the editor of the work) has treated 

‘ornwall with at least equal spirit, and his itinerary of 
hat region will have for many readers the novelty and 
nterest of travels in a strange country. His descrip- 
ious are also profusely illustrated; and the whole con- 
veys a very vivid conception of Cornish scenery. There 
is a good map of each county given; and the general 

i getting-up of the work, as regards the style of engrav- 
ng, typography, and paper, deserves high praise. The 
publication has already sufficient merit to entitle it to 

public approval.””—Morning Chronicle, March 3. 

Il. 

In imperial 8vo. (uniform with “ Ireland’’), containing 
Five Engravings on Steel, after drawings by D. 
M‘Clise, R.A., and Fifty-eight superior Woodcuts, 
price 25s. in half-morocco, 

SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. 
By Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 
A New Edition, with Additions. 

The Woodcuts embrace Scenes, Portraits, and Land- 

scapes from Nature, by the following artists :— 
PAINTERS, ENGRAVERS. 

W. H. Brooke, F.S.A. T. Armstrong 

N.T. Crowley. J. Bastin 

M. A. Cook 

F. Delamotte 

E. Evans 

T. Gilks 

W. J. Green 

J. Jackson 

E. Landells 

W. J. Linton 

A. J. Mason 

J. Nugent 

S. M. Slader 

S. Sly 

J.O. Smith 

J. Thompson 

J. Walmesley 

J. Wakefield 


Geo. Cruikshank . e ° ° 
W. Evans, of Eton e ° ° 
J. Franklin . e e ° ° 
J.Gilbert . ° ° 
W. Harvey . ° ° ° 
J.R. Herbert, A.R A. . ° 
D). Maclise, R.A. . 

R. Mc lan . ° 
Mrs. Mc Ian 

H.Mc Manus. ° 
A. Nicholl, A.R. H.A, 
G. F. Sargent 

J.C. Timbrell 

J. H. Townsend 

C. H. Weigall ° 
W. Willes 


III. 
In imperial 8vo, with Thirty-three Engravings on Steel, 
from Paintings by Creswick, ten Maps, and 300 
Woodcuts, from drawings made expressly for this 
work, elegantly bound in cloth, price 25s. each, Vols. 
I. and II. of 
IRELAND: ITS SCENERY AND 
CHARACTER. 
By Mr. and Mas. S. C. HALL. 
Dedicated, by permission, to his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. 
‘ IV. 
In 8vo., with numerous highly-finished Engravings on 
Steel and Wood, price #1 1s., 


THE BRITISH ANGLER’S MANUAL; 
or the 

ANGLING IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 

WALES, and IRELAND. 

e Account of the principal Rivers, Lakes, 
out Streams; and Instructions in Fly-fishing, 
g, and Angling at the bottom, and more par- 
ly for the Trout. 

By T. C. Hor.anp, Esq. 
result of 30 years experience as an angler is 
en to the brethren of the‘ gentle craft.’ As a 
to the veteran, and an instructor of the tyro, 
land appears to be equally competent.”— 


sane 





THE 


ART-UNLON. 


“This is the most comprehensive work on angling 
that has yet appeared in this country. The author is 
an artist and an angler, and his pencil illustrates the 
descriptions and ins' ms given in his text.”— 
Bell’s Life. 

“The tourist can hardly have'a more elegant or agree- 
able compenien."—-perting Review. ws 

Vv. 
In 2 vols. small 8vo., with Illustrations by 
GrorGE CRUIKSHANK, price 15s., 
CAKES AND ALE: 
TALES AND LEGENDS. 
By DoveLas JERROLD, Esq. 


VI. 
In royal 8vo., with magne price 31s. 6d., elegantly 
bound, 


THE OLD FOREST RANGER; 
Or, WILD SPORTS on the NEILGHERRY HILLS, 
and in the GREAT WALLIAR JUNGLES. 
By Captain WALTER CAMPBELL, Of Skipness. 
VIL. 
In 8vo., with 11 Engravings on Steel, price 16s., 
THE SPORTING SKETCH-BOOK: 
A SERIES OF CHARACTERISTIC PAPERS, CON- 
TRIBUTED BY CRACK AUTHORITIES. 
Edited by J. W. CanLeron, Esq. 


Preparing for the press, 
HE BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. 
Edited by S. C. HALL. 


The work will include the choicest of those that have 
been gathered, with so much industry and labour, by 


Percy, Evans, Ritson, Exuis, Scorr, JAMESON, 
PILKINGTON, MOTHERWELL, AND OTKERS, 


which rank among the most popular compositions 
in the language, but which have never yet been brought 
together. The engravings are to be on wood, from 
drawings 


BY THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH 
ARTISTS; 


and it is intended to introduce an illustration upon 
every page, so that the volume may contain 


ABOVE FOUR HUNDRED EMBELLISH- 
MENTS. 


Ample scope will thus be afforded for the display of 
that genius in design, in which the Artists of Great 
Britain have been hitherto unjustly contrasted (to their 
disadvantage) with the Artists of Germany and France, 
whose works, drawn on the wood, are generally con- 
sidered of unapproachable excellence. 

The volume will be “ got up” so as to vie, in all de- 
partments, with the best productions that have been 
issued in any country. The precise form of publica- 
tion will be forthwith announced by the publishers, 
Messrs. How and Parsons. 








PAPIER MACHE’ PICTURE FRAMES. 
RTISTS, PICTURE DEALERS, and 
others, are respectfully informed, that C. F. BIELE- 

FELD has formed a large collection of new and 
elegant designs for Picture Frames, in the IM- 
PROVED PAPIER MACHE’. The superiority of 
these Frames consists in their having all the effect of 
old carved work; many of the patterns represent 
exactly the finest carvings of the seventeenth century. 
The small parts are far less liable to injury than putty 
work. Papier Maché being a remarkably tough and 
hard substance, it never shrinks, and takes gilding 
very freely. ‘the frames do not weigh one quarter the 
weight of others, and their price is below that usually 
charged. Many specimens are now on view at 
BIELEFELD’S;PAPIEKR MACHE’ WORKS, 15, Wel- 
lington-street, North, Strand; where, also pattern 
bdoks may be had, price 14s., consisting of a variety 
of patterns of Picture and Glass Frames, and Window 
Cornices, already erected, and on sale. 


OOLOO’S CHINESE CEMENT. — The 
extraordinary properties of this Composition 
make it one of the most useful articles ever presented 
to the public. It is perfectly impervious to hot or cold 
water, and will resist the effects of the most intense 
heat. So firm is it in its hold that a new fracture is 
certain to take place rather than a severance in the 
original. ‘Thus it surpasses all other Cements for 
mending China, Glass, Ivory, the setting of Stones and 
Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &c.—Sold, wholesale and 
retail, in bottles at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s.6d., and 7s. 6d., 
by the Proprietor’s sole agents, BLOFELD and Co. 
Cutlers and Razormakers, 6, Middle-row, Holborn ; and 
by their appointment, at the principal Chemists and 
Perfumers. BLOFELD’S London made Table Knives, 
at BLOFELD and Co.’s, 6, Middie-row, Holborn, 
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ELEGANT AND ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
FRAMES OF A SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, 
WARRANTED TO CLEAN, 


C J. ECKFORD, 45, FLEET-STREET, 
@ corner of Mitre-court, Temple, opposite Fetter- 
lane leave to inform Artists, the Trade, and 
Public, that they can obtain A LARGE AND CLEAR 
EXPLANATORY SHEET OF DRAWINGS, with 
numerous elegant Patterns, the Size and Pricesattached 
to the various Frames, sent gratis and freeof postage to 
any part of the United Kingdom. 

Old Frames re-gilt ; large and small Miniature Frames 
at proportionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every 
description. Orders from the country punctually at- 
tended to. ESTABLISHED 1792. 


SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 


HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street 
(opposite THe Disrarcn Newspaper-office), 
respectfully informs the Public, Artists, and the Trade, 
that they can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
po Baa very best manufacture, at prices never 
attempted. 
A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representi 
the exact patterns and prices of one hundred differen 
sized frames, ornamented with desi made ex- 
pressly for this Manufactory, ma’ be ‘had and 
sent free of postage to any part of the kingdom. The 
Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy- 
wens 17 and Mouldings. Old Frames repaired 
and re-gilt. 
An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery.—All goods taken back, not approved of in 
three months. 


THE CHEAPEST MANUFACTORY FOR GILT 
AND FANCY WOOD PICTURE FRAMES, 


GARBANATI, WORKING CARVER 

@ and GILDER, 19, ST. MARTIN’S-COURT, 
St. Martin’s-lane, respectfully informs Artists, &c., 
that as}he manufactures entirely on his mises 
description of ORNAMENTED GILT and FANC 
WOOD PICTURE FRAMES, he is enabled to offer 
them at such low prices that he defies competition. A 
most extensive assortment of every size Picture Frames 
kept ready. Re-gilding in all its branches in a most 
superior manner, cheaper than by any other house in 
the trade. Estimates given free of charge. 

A large assortment of handsome ornamented swept 
Gilt Miniature Frames at 6s. each (glass included), not 
to be equalled for price and quality by any other manu- 
facturer in the kingdom. 

A list of the prices of Plate Glass, Gilt and Fancy 
Wood Picture Frames, &c., sent, pre-paid, to any part 
of the kingdom. 


ANOVER-SQUARE, OXYDATOR 
OFFICE, 33, GEORGE-STREET.—The PA- 
TENT OXYDATOR and LAMP-GLASS PRESERVER, 
price 5s. complete, accomplishes all that is desirable in 
the table lamp. Simple in form, scientific in princi- 
le, and certain in action, it effects its object by givi 
rom the surrounding atmosphere a large supply 
Oxygen to the burner of the Lamp—in short, it carries 
low-priced oils to the level of the Sperm, and raises 
Sperm to a point of excellence unattainable by other 
means. No chimney-glass can be broken where it is 
used. A lamp kept umning forfreeinspection. Extra 
Glasses, 1s. each. Refined Table Lamp Oil, 48. per 
gallon. The finest Sperm Oil, 9s. 
UPTON and CO., Agents for Young’s Patent.--The 
Trade supplied. Agents wanted. 











PAINTING IN OIL. 
By her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, and under the 
Jt tn of the President and Members of the Royal 
cademy. 


ROWN’S COLLAPSIBLE METALLIC 
TUBES, for COLOURS, OILS, VARNISH, MA- 
GYLP, ASPHALTUM, &c.—THOMAS BROWN begs 
to return his sincere thanks to his numerous Cus- 
tomers for the approbation on Dap so universally 
bestowed on his Tubes. To the Members of the Royal 
Academy in particular he wishes to express his great 
obligations—he, his father, and his predecessor, having 
been the favoured servants of the Royal Academy from 
its formation, and having the honour to supply all the 
Presidents to the present time. 

These Tubes combine the atventagee of cleanliness, 
convenience, economy, and portability in the highest 
degree ; mg getien Sag Se out at a time, and 
= remainder will keep for years, even in warm 
climates. 

Manufactured and Sold, wholesale and retail, by 
Thomas Brown, Colourman to Artists, and Manufac- 
turer of every Material for Painting in Oil and Water, 
163, HIGH HOLBORN, London, 

N.B.—The Trade are ly cautioned from 
dealing in any imitation of the above Tubes, as all 
venders are equally — S17 with the maker to the penal- 


ties of an i 

The Genuine are made of Purified Tin, have the 
words “ BROWN’S PATENT ” on the Cap and Nozzle, 
and are warranted not to injure the most delicate 




































































THE ART-UNION. 














ON SATURDAY, 30th APRIL, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED, IN ROYAL OCTAVO, 





¥ Part I. oF 
THE ABBOTSFORD EDITION 
1 OF THE q 
4 | WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
; ‘ ILLUSTRATED BY 
be UPWARDS OF TWO THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL AND WOOD, BY THE MOST EMINENT ARTISTs, 





The Work will appear in Half-crown Parts, each alternate Saturday, till completed ; and, it is expected, will be comprised in about 106 Publications—if practicaby, 
in 100; the Price, therefore, will very little, if at all, exceed that of the Edition of 1829—33, in 48 Vols., which had no more than 96 Engravings. 


: 
% Fach Part will have a Landscape Engraving, or a Portrait, done on Steel in the best manner, with a profusion of Illustrations on Wood, given with & Letter-prey 
of 64 pages, The prominent Scottish Scenery, drawn by CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A., in 1841, expressly for this Edition. 





Extract rrom Epitor’s Notice to ABBoTsFoRD EDITION. 


Sane Sn epee ee 
~ 


3 Tuts is the age of graphically illustrated Books; and it remained to affix to these Works, so interwoven everywhere with details of historical anf 
‘ Hoi antiquarian interest, such Engraved Embellishments as, had the author himself been now alive, his personal tastes and resources would most probably 
‘Age have induced him to place before students of antiquity and lovers of Art. 


eee) It was a favourite pursuit of Sin Watrer Scort throughout life, but especially in his most active period, to collect and arrange objects of Art om. 

eee nected with the historical events and personages recorded and illustrated by his pen: and it cannot be doubted that a series of Engravings, representix 

ue oe the Pictorial and Antiquarian Museum at Abbotsford, would furnish the most instructive graphic commentary that the body of his writings could receix 

” i i from any one source whatever. This collection, therefore, valuable in itself, and doubly interesting as having been made by such a hand, has now bes | 


foe studied with care, and its various curiosities faithfully copied, for the exclusive purposes of an Edition of the Waverley Novels, which is to bear the titled 
sk iH THE ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 


Fancy and ingenuity have already been largely employed on subjects drawn from these Works. The aim on the present occasion is to give them wht 
ee additional interest may be derived from the representation of what was actually in the contemplation or memory of the Author when he componi 
m, 


_ Accordingly, for this Edition, the real localities of his scenes have been explored ; the real portraits of his personages have been copied; and bis mm 
viving friends and personal admirers, as well as many public bodies and institutions, have liberally placed whatever their collections afforded at the dispoal 
of the epinent Artists engaged by the Proprietors. 


The ‘embellishments of Tae Annorsrorp Epition will exceed Two Tuovsaxp. Among the Painters whose Sketches have been @ 
plored, may be enumerated Witkie—Lanpster—ALLan—Ronerts—Maciise —NasMYTH— La UDER—S1mson—DuncaN—Kipp—Bowaal- 
AYLER—SarnGcent—and both the Hakveys ;—among the Engravers on Steel and Wood, MitLteEn—GoopaLt—HorspurGH—WILMORE— 
—~Richanvson—Tnhomson—Baanston—Wi1t.1aMs—GRERN—JACKSON—LANDELLS—WHIMPER—and SMITH. The prominent Scenery describedia 
the Novels has been adhered to with the utmost care, by CLARKSON STAN r1ELD, R.A., who spent last Summer in its investigation. 


It is not proposed to enlarge, to any extent, the Annotati i i ition ; i iti j i 
nering, and the Bride of ‘pa. dan , notations with this Edition ; but some curious additions will be found, especially as to Guy Mu | 








Principal Lllustrations of the first sfive Parts, 


COMPRISING 


WAVERLEY; OR, “TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 


ON STEEL, 
HIGHLAND ILIS, foom the Teich by 


low Callaudet . 5. 
BATTLE FIRLD of FKESTO ” . HOLYROOD HOO" Ee and ARTUER SF NER. 
LD of PRESTON PANS | Reem: ay | PORTRAIT of COLONEL GARDINE 


ON ‘WOOD. 
TITLE. Officer of Mick Ware 











DEDICATION w G TARGE Wr » 
BRAID sone 1 4, GEORGE IV, Sir Wolter & ele Handsriting, women need SW ORD. —Abbotsford, TRANENT CHURCH-YARD, where the Highland Arey i 
DESK ot ARBOTRFO SILVER CU oh ah Night before the Battle, and where Colonel Gardiner 
RM, in whieh M&, of Waver! - CUP, that belonged to CHARLES EDWARD : SSTONVAN : 
SIR WALTER SCOTS CHATK sverley was fouud. HEAD of a BARD, anD, BATTLE of PRESTONPANS. Epwano oh 
vila AGE of FARLSTON (Her Phat afer HIGHLAND LADY, ene ereens the Head-quarters of CHARLES f 
NIGHT ond FRANKLIN. iduwn. ) QUFEN MARYS H ” ___ the Battle. . 
Sites ave LEDIARD WATPRP LC WEST KIRK, EDINBURGH, in the days of vente use | 
A BICKER | reem Breeks,) FALL of GLEN QUOICH SWORDS found on the BATELE-FIEUD near PRESTON 
MIR WALTER SCOTS HELMET . HUNTING SCENE . PRESTON TOWER, near the Field of Battle. 
iT ime Nir Welter Sowst : Wrang. the Yeomanry. HIGHLAND WEAPONS. A bboteford pl gel —— ~— Grogsmarket. 
, TRESS, fee, GEORGE ang CHIEF, (Gle rit pert cITH, in t ays of Waverley. 
WAVERLEY MONceR. Mee Ut HIGHEANT Rrpy, 8* MPpesed original of Fergus MacTvor, CARLISLE. 7 
WINDOW in the HALL — Abboteferd EBENEZER CRUIKSHANKS SCOTCH GATE, CARLISLE, ia the days of Waverley. 
LIBRARY in WAVERLEY HONUC K SCENE in the SMITHY. STEEL VISTOL.—4 bbotsyord, 
Minuwonp wean HEARS of EXAMINERS in JUSTICE ROOM CLIFTON ! 
< . ; t DOOR of WAVERLEY's 5 ° , N. 
WAVERLEY LISTENING w ate GIFFED GILFILIA&eS -EV'S ROOM. PENRITH. 
JONAS CULBERTFIELD. “ONT RACHEL'S TALES INTERIOR of HIGHLAND eee HIGHLAND NOBLEMAN (Duke of Perth), out in the Rebdies 
BOK se LER and AUTHOR DOUNE CASTLE, . Wel. from the Original at Drum Castle. h 
god ROUSE of UBANDTULLY, origina) of Telle-\ea STIRLING CASTLE, WAVERLEY at the FARM HOUSE. i 
} LSTONE GARDEN, supposed ar ully-Veolan. THE PRINCE ARMING WAVERI FY ULSWATER. 
: er Abboisherd, den of same, PISTOLS worn by CHARLES EDW ah © MADAM NOSEBAG, 4 Bradewist 
DAVIE Ori eity WHITE HORSR INN, | BD) 8766, CRAIGHALL-RATTRAY, the Glen in which Baron 
BARON BRADWARDINE Baltienn a von PURSE, worn by him in 1745. MACWHREDLS | ECSTACIES. 
LOOM LURNIG, ° PICTURE SERLE in DISTRESS. RING PEBLE in BUNTAC WARD in 1745 ! 
SERGEANT « By ACK mOniame a HALLERY in HOLYROOD, NG worn by CHARLES EDWA “SHEET. i 
ROBBERS HOLD WATCH, USE at DUPDINGSTON, in which ¢ ARLES E FLORA MAKING FERGUS'S WINDING ibe Seale | 
ALICE WEAN LRaw eae before the Battle of Hrestenpans eS EDWARD slept the CARLISLE CASTLE, Fergus Maclvor -. 3 ), » th 
HEAD of LORD stare nena T of PRINCE CHARLES EDWAKD HIGHLAND CHIEF, (Alasdair Ruadb, lengertie) © 
BRAL-MAR RTH, 05 an Officer of the BL SGHLANDER MARCHING, . from the Original at Inverrie. 
CASTLE, lack Watch. SETON CASTLE, in the days of Waver! FOUNTAIN,—A bbotsford. 
. 3 , 7 | PORTRAIT of HENRY MACKENZIE. 
: a 
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